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Manchester, England 
Established 1830 
Makers of All Kinds of Machinery for 


Opening, Preparing, Spinning and Doubling 2 


Cotton, Waste, Wool and Worsted Yarns, &c. oe 
| Sole Agent United States and Canada —_ 
HERBERT HARRISON 


Room 1125—10 High Street Boston, (9) Mass. 7 


HIGH 


DURABILITY 
PRODUCTION AND 
HIGH SUPERIOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 


The New Nasmith Patent Comber 


Twin Six 1922 Models Single Six 
The Ideal Comber For All Short Staple Cottons 


Advantages of the two-sided machine are: 

(1) Keonomy of floor space, shafting, pulleys and str aps. 

(2) Great reduction in the distance traversed daliy by the operative. 

(3) Setting all done while standing upright, in full li ght, in front of each machine. 
The machine can be built as a single six-head machine if so desired. 


Southern Representative, ]. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 
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—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling EHagie 
Starch is offered to the textile industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling Starches, 
we are gratified at the widespread recognition they have receivea. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our knowl- 
edge and experience is ac yuur service 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 


Annual Audits 


made under the supervision of Certified Public Accountants mean 
an independent verification of the recorded transactions and 
prove the clerical accuracy of the books. 


Audit Reports 


of Certified Public Accountants that contain information of 
costs, operations and financial data covering the year, are im- 
portant records of unusual] value for reference, administrative 
and budget making purposes 


Financial Statements 


prepared by Certified Public Accountants of established practice 
and known in the business world, have a peculiar and distinctive 
value in the banking and commercial centers. 


Income Tax Returns 


both State and Federal, are important reports required to be filed 
by every corporation and other taxpayers not later than March 
15th of each year. Such reports, prepared by Certified Public 
Accountants, who are familiar with the Laws, Regulations and 
Decisions, lessen the liability of additional taxes, reduce the an- 
noying features of investigations and facilitate the work of the 
authorities in proving their correctness. 


SCOTT, CHARNLEY & CO. 


An Organization of 


Certified Public Accountants 


Charlotte, N. C., Washington, D. 
Knoxville, Tenn. (‘olumbia, 8S. C. 
Greensboro, N. C Raleigh, N. C. 
Asheville. N. C Wilmington, N. C. 
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Save 50 per cent. operative power 


Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 


COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


The Supreme 


TEXTILE OIL 


U.C. TALLOW U.C.GUMA 
KING BRAND SIZING 
ANILINE COLORS 


UNITED CHEMICAL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, °% Natives! (“harlotte, N. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
R. T. GRANT Charlotte C. D. MAIGATTER 
GEO. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. 
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DYESTUFFS 


Technical Service Dyestuffs 


Users 


PONSOL, COLORS 
Come Yow 
The Powe afte of wal colors 
re omby are they 
able 
the bow the ape od Pay 
a arn ore adage 
DYEING INSTRUCTIONS * 
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SULFUR DIRECT 
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Dyestuff Bulletins similar to the above 
are available for every du Pont dyestuff. 
They cover thoroughly the properties of 
use. 
those covering colors in 


the dye and 
Write us for 


instructions 


which you are interested. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


(INCORPORATED) 
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Alabama Offers 


Health, Happiness and Prosperity 


Alabama’s Death Rate is Low 
In 1921—9.8% In 1922—11.1% 


(Official State Records) 


—As Compared with other States: 


Connecticut New Hampshire 


(Government Census Figures, 1920) 


DR. S. W. WELCH, Alabama State Health Officer, in a recent com- 


munication to Dr. D. B. Armstrong, made the following statements 
relative health conditions in Alabama: 


‘‘ Alabama now has no serious malaria or typhoid problems. The state is practically free 
from deadly respiratory diseases, such as pneumonia and pulmonary tubereulosis; goitre is 
practically unknown; four times:as many children per 100,000 population, die of scarlet fever in 
New York and- Massachusetts as in Alabama. Twice as many die of tuberculosis in these states 
vearly, per 100,000 population, as in Alabama.”’ 


Armstrong Corroborates Welch’s Statement— 


Dr. D. B. Armstrong, Secretary of the National Health Council, in a denial of press reports 
of his .reeent address before the Boston Chamber of Commerce, said: 


‘‘T am fully aware of the health progress that the South has made, and am among those who 
helieve that this constitutes one of its greatest economic assets. 


‘‘Under the leadership of such State health commissioners as Hayne, of South. Carolina; 
Dowling, of Louisiana; Rankin, of North Carolina; MeCormack, of Kentucky; Crittenden, of 
Tennessee; Leathers, of Mississippi; Harrison, of Arkansas and WELCH, of ALABAMA, ac- 
complishments in the field of disease prevention have been nationally conspicuous. These in- 
clude: 


‘The bringing of the hookworm under gradual but effectual control. 
‘“The certain early relegation of malaria to the problems of accomplished history. 


‘‘The vigorous attack upon the tuberculosis problem; the questions of infant welfare, etc. 


‘‘Remarkable provision in many neighborhoods for the welfare and health of industrial 
workers.’’ 


MAKE IT IN HEALTHFUL ALABAMA 


Alabama Power Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 
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quandering Good Will Abroad 


Bureau of 
Domestie Com- 


(Julius Klein, Director, 
Foreign and 
merce.) 

An old abuse, so costly in the past 
to American prestige abroad, is 
again creeping into our export 
trade, Under the allurements of 
domestic boom conditions many of 
our manufacturers are showing in- 
ereasing apathy to the legitimate 
requests and orders of foreign con- 
tacts under whose patronage they 
so carefully solicited during the 
past few years. The sound policy 
of definite allotments for export is 
being ignored in far too many cases. 
Uniess this disloyalty to firmly es- 
tablished foreign contacts is 
promptly overcome, American com- 
mercial. prestige and will 
abroad is likely to suffer serious 
damage. 

A group of strong British firms 
the representatives of a number of 
prominent American manufacturing 
exporters—-have just advised the 
American commercial attache in 
London that they are “through for 
all time with the unreliability of 
American business executlives—thor- 
oughly sick and tired of the foreign 
trade ‘flirtations’ of their American 
connections whose export interest 
shifts with every vibration of do- 
mestic demands.’ For years before 
the war the serious intentions of 
American exporters had been ques- 
tioned, and there had been allega- 
lions concerning “poor packing,” 
“short-sighted credit policies,” and 
“linguistic shortcomings:” but the 
strong efforts made in foreign mar- 
kets since 1914 seemed to remove 
any doubts as. to the permanence 
of America’s intentions. Now. how- 
ever, the accumulated assets of 
good will and experience are. in a 
number of important cases. likely 
lo be thrown away overnight and 
squandered by a reversion to those 
haphazard, spasmodic policies — or 
utter lack of policies—which has 
been the most serious handicap to 
our commercial progress abroad be- 
fore the war. 

This is a serious indictment. And 
yet it seems to be getting uncom- 
fortably close to the truth. Good 
will, that most precious of business 
assets, is certainly being wasted 
when two leading American manu- 
facturers, who for years had been 
building up their trade in a foreign 
market, curtly brushed aside a six- 
figure order in that market Faced 
they are “too busy with domestic 
demands;” when a prominent spe- 


cialties firm suddenly wipes out its 
export department, with the blunt 
explanation to loyal foreign connec- 
tions, who had labored for years to 
build up a reputation for ils prod- 
uct, that “home markets are once 
more sufficient to take care of our 
entire output.” 

If the offending firms were the 
only ones to suffer from such ruth- 
less violations of the first princi- 
ples of commercial loyalty, the sil- 
uation would be of no concern to 
anyone save themselves. Unfortu- 
nately, however, every exhibition of 
such unethical! practices is announc- 
ed far and wide, with ample em- 
bellishments, by corps of ever-ready 
eritics and rivals of the United 
States. The result is a serious blow 
to the basic integrity and = good 
faith of the whole American busi- 
ness community in the given for- 
eign market. 

Permanent Foreign Outlets Must Be 
Maintained. 

If the United States is to level oul 
the valleys of periodic depression in 
the curve of its business cycles and 
is to keep its factories and farms 
steadily and fully occupied, the 
maintenance of permanent foreign 
outtets must be assured regardless 
of fluctuations in domestic market 
conditions. It does not improve the 
standing of America’s business 
abroad to have the first sign of 
better domestic trade bring about 
the immediate abandonment of all 
interest in those foreign contacts 
which had been hailed with such 
joy and solicitous regard during the 
dark days of 1921. 

The hitter enmity engendered 
among foreign customers by such 
rough-shod impertinence survives 
abroad long after the episode is 
forgotten here. As an example there 
is the case of our textile exports to 
a certain Lat'n-American market, 
which were inaugurated on a large 
scale during the domestic depres- 
sion of 1907. Then came the re- 
vival of home demand, and the for- 
eign buyers were promptly ignored. 
If took ten years of hard work by 
our textile exporters, aided, of 
course, by the war situation. to 
overcome the effects of that affront. 
And unless we observe the elements 
of common courtesy and foresight 
during the present period of tempt- 
ing domestic demand, a similar re- 
action may be expected. 

There are other aspects of this 
problem of due consideration and 
support for foreign business rela- 
tions. For example, a feeling of 


hopelessness and resentment is fre- 
quently created in the overseas 
agent by the adoption in the home 
office of absolutely inflexible poli- 
cies regarding credits, terms of sale, 
prices, and the disposal of stocks on 
hand. Such rigid requirements pre- 
vent the foreign representative from 
adjusting his attitude to meet 
changing local conditions. In this 
connection the case may be cited of 
one American company which finds 
itself obliged to pay many thou- 
sands of dollars in additional cus- 
foms duties because it refused to 
relax its stock movement policy and 
to rush through certain emergency 
shipments te anticipate an increase 
in tariffs in-a foreign country. The 
companys foreign agent had the 
American commercial attache sup- 
plement his plea for help, bul their 
joint efforts fell on deaf ears and 
the company is now paying for ils 
rigid “consistency.” 

Representative’s Advice on Credits 

Should Be Heeded. 

A vital phase of this general ques- 
tion is ‘that of recommendations 
with regard to extending § credits. 
One of the important advantages of 
having a representative abroad, 
especially a man who has been 
trained in the home organization, is 
the facility with which he can in- 
vestigate the business reputation 
and paying ability of prospective 
clients. When such a represen'a- 
live recommends the extension of 
credit, the home office should be pre- 
pared to act, within reasonable lim- 
its; unwillingness to do so may mean 
the loss of much of the business 
that would otherwise be obtained. 
On the other hand, if the foreign 
representative is of sufficient ex- 
perience and acumen, his advice to 
restrict or withhold credit may save 
his principal heavy losses and ex- 
pensive law suits 

Cases regarding credit policies of- 
fen involye the most delicate rela- 
tions between the foreign represen- 
lative and the home office, for, 
while business is booming and crec - 
iis are being extended freely by 
competitors to the same persons 
who desire to place orders in Amer- 
ica, It is hard for the representative 
in the field to insist that the firm 
shall forego what seems like the 
prospect of large profits. Both the 
credit man and the manufacturing 
department of the home organiza- 
Lion may oppose his advice. It may 
be difficult to arrive at a compro- 
mise. Yet the desirability of fol- 
lowing such advice is strikingly il- 


lustrated by certain experiences 
that preceded and attended the col- 
lapse of the post-war boom. The 
shrewdest of the men in the field 
saw the crash coming (on the aver- 
age) two months or more before the 
executives at home were aware of 
iis imminence. Where the former 
commanded the confidence of their 
principals and “stood by their 
guns,” they saved American firms 
fens of thousands of dollars. In 
eases where they were over-ruled, 
the home managements now realize, 
more keenly than ever before, the 
necessity of keeping in close touch 
with the men who represent them 
abroad and of giving special consid- 
eration to their warnings of im- 
pending danger. 

Faith in Judgment of Foreign Rep- 
resentative Essential. 
Compliance by the home office 
with recommendations by the for- 
eign representatives is often a 
means of avoiding serious legal 
Legal action by Americans 
in a foreign-country is something 
lo be shunned, because the proce- 
dure is unfamiliar, the local courts 
may be influenced by considerations 
other than those of strict justice, 
and public sympathy is almost in- 
variably alienated, even though the 
foreigner may be technically in the 

right. 

Executives in the United States 
should be willing to believe that 
their foreign representative is more 
familiar than they are with prob- 
lems in his special field. Yet they 
frequently fail to manifest any such 
faith in his judgment. One may 
cite the example of the American 
manufacturing company which was 
about to give an exclusive agency 
for a certain European country to 
a firm that already represented two 
rival concerns whose products if 
preferred to sell. 

The company insisted on conclud- 
ing these arrangements despite the 
protests of its general representa- 
tion for this region of the continent. 
On his own responsibility and al- 
most at the risk of losing his posi- 
fion the general representative suc- 


losses, 


ceeded in modifying the terms of 


the contract so that the American 
company may have a “loophole’ en- 
abling it to withdraw from the ar- 
rangement in the event that it 
proves unsatisfactory, as both the 
representative and the American 
commercial attache are convinced 
that it will. 

It is unwise and unjust for the 

(Continued on Page 9.) 
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Defects in .Boilers Cause Waste of 
Fuel. 

The efficiency engineer who had 
been employed by our superintend- 
ent to instruct the boiler room force 
in methods which would increase 
the efficiency of the p'ant next de- 
voted his attention to the list of 
general defects commonly found im 
engine and fire rooms of a textile 
mill. We were required to crawl 
inside of the boilers through’ the 
manholes for the purpose of exam- 


ining the plates and tubes, and also 
through the space back of the 
bridgewalls. It was while we were 


inspecting in one of the latter places 
that we were astonished to find a 
condition in the p'‘ates similar to 
that shown at C in the drawing. 
Bagging, buckling and bulging of 
boiler plates are not uncommon lm 
any plant. But none of us had sup- 
that a condition like that 
shown in the drawing existed in any 
of the boilers. One or more boiler 
plates can bulge outward a consid- 
erable distance without fracture, as 
well known. Still ef not an 
element of: perfect safely to oper- 
ate a boi'er thus affected. The ex- 
pert the defect in this boiler 
as an example of what usually hap- 
pens when the impact of the flame 
from the furnace contacts with the 
plate m such manner as cause 
overheating. In this particular case 
the buckling was caused by unequal 


posed 


is is 


expansion of the laminate of the 
plates. This was assisted by the 
fact that there were not enough 
stavs provided by the designers of 
the boiler. The stays were spaced 
too far apart to be an tmportant 
factor in sustaining the plates im 


place under the strain of the buek- 


ling. We supposed that the expert 
would order the botler shut down 
white new plates were put in to 


replace the disrupted ones. 

Instead of that 
to keep a careful 
bulge. Four additional stay bolts 
were put in, the surfaces of the 
plates were cleaned and nothing 
more was done at the time, although 
if was recommended that at the 
first sign of weakness the plates al 
that point should be cut out and 
new ones pul in. 


Loose Rivets Cut Out and New Ones 
Driven. 

further surprise awaited the 
boiler room gang when a number 
of loose rivets was pointed out in 
two of the boilers that we had al- 
ways considered in perfect order. 
These rivets were discovered 
in plates subjected to the action of 
the fire, and were the result of over- 
heating. Im one case the plates 
were pretty baaly burned and scor- 
ed due to sediment which had form- 
ed a crust from the oily matter of 
the feed water. In chipping off this 
scale it was noticed that some of 
the rivets were loose. By § hard 
driving the rivet heads it was pos- 
sible to cause the rivets to expand 
and tighten temporarily. When we 
undertook to do this, the engineer- 
ing expert sfopped us and directed 


he instructed 
watch on 


us 
the 


loose 
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that the old rivets be cut out and 
entirely new ones substituted. 
He also had hard patches pul on 


wherever there was a blister in the 


plates, one of which is shown al 
A. After the machinists had riv 
eted this patch in plac ea leak 
sprung at B which was at ([first 


caulked, but later on was more per- 
manent'y fixed by the use of addi- 
tional rivets. Blisters are often due 
to imperfect welding in the making 


Overseer Superintendent 


to an important item of expense in 
maintaining the steam pressure re- 
quired. 

Not only small cracks in plates, 
lubes and pipe connections total a 
loss which would surprise the man- 
agement if it knew. but there are 
often cracks in the masonry of the 
boiler that cause waste of fuel from 
air leaking into the flues, as the 
draught is more or less vitiated by 
it. No engineer would permit such 


of the plates and not to any im- a condition to exist. Yet an inspec- 
proper management in the boiler tion of the bridge wall of one of 
room. If a blistered plate is not our boilers revealed a crack in the 
badly affected, it can be trimmed bricks as shown at D. 
of and continued in use. But if An opening in the fal! at this 
the blistering is thick and covers point is not so serious as one in 
considerable area, if should be cut the rear wall where eold air can 
out and a patch put ‘in. Sometimes penetrate. But a crack should not 
— 
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Some defects. ase 
a blistered plate is found to be be permitted to exist in any of the 


cracked beneath the blistering. Then 
the entire plate should come out 
so that a new and solid one may be 
put in. 

Cracks in Plates. 

While buiging in boiler plates 
may be traced to a lack of stavimg, 
cracks may be due to overstaving. 
If the stay bolts are placed so as to 
make them too rigid, an equal ex- 
pansion and contraction of the 
metal hindered and a fracture 
may result. One of our boilers was 
found to be operating with cracks 
in some of its plates. An investiga- 


is 


tion demonstrated that the stay 
bolts were correctly placed and 
that other mechaniea! conditions of 
the boiler were right. It was de- 
cided that the fractures were due 
to cold water impinging on the 
plates, therefore chilling the iron, 
which, later on becoming heated, 


produced a short temper that caus- 
ed a fracture. The affected plates 
had to be removed and fresh ones 
substituted. There were also the 
usual seam leaks to be attended to, 
for new boiler plants can be care- 
fully inspected without the discov- 
ery of at least one or two leaks of 
this nature. Seam leaks, like many 
other boiler imperfections of this 
kind, may be traced to the results 
of overheating of the plates. Often 
the little leaks are of such minia- 
ture character that they do _ not 
amount to much individually. But 
when a number of the little leaks 
occur, the total loss in heat amounts 


walls. Proceeding as we had been 
accustomed, we obtained some ce- 
ment and started to close the gap 
with daubs of the material. The 
expert directed that we cease such 
botch work. He then had us knock 
oul a good part of the wall and 
clear away the debris that ex- 
perienced firebrick masons could 
rebuild the wall in the proper man- 
ner. This method of procedure 
meant a de‘tay and expense. But it 
was the right way. A good bridge 
wall was constructed which would 
last indefinitely. 

When an Iron Door is Warped Fuel 

is Wasted. 

One of the iron doors to the ash 
pit of one of the boilers had been 
in a warped state for a long time. 
In order to make it close as flush 
as possible, the fireman was accus- 
fomed to brace it from the outside 
with an iron bar. But this did not 
completely close the door against 
the flange of the frame and a stream 
of cold air was allowed to enter the 


si) 


space below the grate bars 
through the opening at E. No one 
ever thought of having the door 


correctly adjusted. 
straightened very well, for it was 
east ion and of course cast iron 
cannot be hammered into shape 
without danger of cracking the 
metal. 

A new door was ordered from the 
builders of the boiler, although the 
shop was far away and express 
charges were quite an item. 


Nor could it be 


Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 


Thursday, May 31, 1923. 


But the new door fitted snugly 
and leakage of cold air into the 


ash pit and resulting waste of fuel 

ceased. 

Textile Exports Decline as Com- 
pared With 1922. 


Washington, — Total textile ex- 
ports in April declined sharply, as 
eompared with April, 1922, accord- 
ing to figures available at the De- 
partment of Commerce, the com- 
parison being $57,257,479 and $72,- 
376,423. Exports for the 10 months 
of the fiscal year, however, are 
$140.000,000 ahead of the same pe- 
riod last year, the figures being 
$772,103,343 and $630,195,285. 

Much of the decline in April was 
due to a decrease in exports of raw 
cotton, which were 259.984 bales, 
valued at $39,664,234, Compared with 


598,209 bales, valued at $55,898,116, 
in April, 1922. 
The total value of cotton manu- 


factures exported last month was 
$12,842,156, compared with $11,364,- 
375 in April, 1922; but this increase 
was on account of higher prices, 
and not in volume, as the latter ‘de- 
creased. 

Cotton Cloth Exports. 

Cotton cloth exports aggregated 
44,741,430 square yards valued at 
#7,820,039, compared with 51,642,030 
square vards, valued at $7,247,136 in 
April, 1922. Last month's cloth ex- 
ports included 752,931 square yards 
of duck valued at $309,810, compar- 
ed with 913,882 square yards, valued 
alt. $376,450 in the same month last 
year. 

April exports of cotton ciotn atso 
bleached goods, compared with 17,- 
883,444 square yards in April, 1922; 
6,466,130 square yards of bleached, 
compared with 7,683,683 square 
yards; 10,706,685 square yards of 
printed ,compared with 10,015,490 
square yards; 11,024,768 square 
yards of piece dye deompared with 
8,080,295 square yards, and 6,584,528 
square yards of yarn or stock dyed, 


compared with 7,063,236 square 
yards. 

Hosiery Exports Increase. 
Exports of cotton hosiery §in- 


creased, being 527,193 dozen pairs, 
compared with 416,706 dozen pairs. 
Wool manufactures exported in 
April were valued at $655,459, com- 
pared with $447,647 in April, 1922. 
Exports of artificial silk hosiery 
last month aggregated 111,529 dozen 
pairs, compared with 99,589 dozen 
pairs in the same month last year. 


New Du Pont Dye. 


Wilmington, Del.—E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. announces the de- 
velopment of a direct black color 
known as Half-wool Black B, which 
has been especiaily prepared for 
dyeing half wool. It is stated to 
give exceptionally rich full shades 
and dyes cotton and wool uniform- 
ly to the same depth and shade. It 
also has good covering power which 
makes it an economical color to use 
for this purpose. 


i 
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NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


trade markand BRUNZOL PRODUCTS 


QUALITY means results 
RESULTS mean business 
BUSINESS means profits 


Starch assistants, Softeners, Waxes, Soluble Oils, 
Waterproofing compound, Glycerine substitute, 
Gum substitute 


NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


aT Boston - NEWARK,N. 
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Loom Shuttle. 


Stanley, Krawezyk and Adolf Ko- 
nig, of Plainfield, N. J.. have invent- 
ed certam new and useful improve- 
ments in loom shuttles, of which 
the following is a specification. 

The present invention relates to 
improvements in loom shuttles, and 
has for its main object to provide 
a shuttle with a simple and inex- 
pensive means which prevents long- 
itudinal motion of the cop on the 
shuttle spindle when the latter is 
in its operative position, but per- 
mits of such movement when the 
said spindle is in its open or raised 
posilion, 

Another object of the invention is 
Lo construct and arrange the 
means which prevents the cop from 
longitudinal movement on the spin- 
die that the same does not interfere 
with the proper operation of the 
shuttle, 

A further object of the invention 
is to make the shuttle spindie, ex- 
pansible and to mount thereon a 
mechanism which will inerease its 
size When the said spindle is shifted 
from its raised position imto_ the 
shuttle, its size being automatically 
reduced when moved to raised po- 
sition. 

A still further object. of the in- 
vention is to so construct the means 
which prevents the cop from longi- 
tudinal movement on the spindle 
that it may be conveniently mount- 
ed on already existing structures, 
without necessitating material 
changes in the construction of the 
latter. 

Another object of the invention is 
to provide a shuttle of the type 
mentioned which is capable of man- 
ufacture on a commercial scale, or 
in other words one which is not so 
difficult to make as to be beyond 
the reasonable cost of such a con- 
Lrivance. 

With these and other objects in 
view, Which will more fully appear 
as the nature of the invention is 
better understood, the same consists 


st) 


in the combination, arrangement 
and construction of parts herein- 
after described, pointed Out in the 


appended claims and illustrated in 
the accompanying drawings, it be- 
ing understood that many changes 
may be made in the size and pro- 
portion of the several parts and 
details of construction within the 
s ope of the appended claims, with- 
oul departing from the spirit or 
sacrificing any of the advantages of 
the invention. 

One of the many possible embodi- 
ments of the invention is illustrated 
in the accompanying drawings, in 
which: 

Figure 1 is a side elevation, partly 
in section, of a shuttle constructed 
in accordance with the present in- 
vention; Fig. 2 is a section taken on 
line 2—2 of Fig 1; Fig. 3 is a view 
similar to the one shown in Fig, 1 
of the drawings with the elements in 
other positions ;and Fig. 4 is a seec- 
tion taken on line 4—4 of Fig. 3. 

In the drawings, the numeral 10 
indicates a shuttle body of any suit- 
able configuration and type. This 
hody is provided with a longitudinal 
opening 41, receiving the 12, 
shown in dotted lines in Figs. 3 and 
4 of the drawings, said cop being 
wound upon a cop tube 13, the lat- 
ter being drawn over the spindle 
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14. The spindle is pivoted at 15 to 
the shuttle body and with the same 
co-operates a spring 16, to hold it in 
both its normal and raised positions, 
shown in Figs. 1 and 3, respectively, 
of the drawings. The pivoted end 
i7 of the spindle is enlarged, as 
clearly shown in the drawings, and 
provided in its underface with a 
notch 18, adapted to receive a trans- 
verse pin 19 on the shuttle body, 
said pin extending in parallel rela- 
lion to the pivot pin 15. The notch 
and pin 19 determine the depressed 
position of the spindle, the raised 
position thereof being determined 
by a stop 20 on the shuttle body, 
against which the enlarged end 17 
Of the spindle is adapted to abut, 
as shown in Fig. 3 of the drawings. 


the construction of the elements 
thus far described is of the usual 
Fig .1. 


The outer face of the spindle 14 
s provided with teeth 33, for en- 
gazement with the inner face of the 
cop tube 13. 

The operation of this device is as 
fol'ows: When the elements are in 
the positions shown in Figs. 3 and 4 
of the drawings, that is to say when 
the spindle is swung around its 
pivot 15 so as to be disposed out- 
side of the opening 11, the pin 29 is 
disengaged from the abutment 21, 
the result being that the spindle as- 
Sumes its normal size. The opera- 
for draws then the cop over the 
spindle, bringing the cop tube 
against the enlarged portion 17 of 
the said spindle. When now the 
spindle. with the cop thereon, is de- 
pressed, that is to say is swung 
around its pivot pin 15 into the 
opening if in the shuttle body, the 


type and their functions and oper- 
ations are well known. 

Through the spindle 14 extends a 
longitudinal slot 14’ which makes 
the spindle expansible. In the said 
slot is disposed an abutment 24, 
having a wedge-shaped end 22 fae- 


ing the pivot pin 15. This abut- 
ment is made in the form of a({ 
oreferably, metallic strip, held in 


position on the spindle by a screw 
°3 which extends through a slot 24 
n the spindle, the slot 24 extending 
in a plane at right angles to that to 
that of the slot 14. The slot 24 
permits of an adjustment of the 
abutment on the spindle, for a pur- 
pose hereinafter to be described. 
The head 25 of the said screw is 
disposed within a recess 26 in the 
spindle, so as not to interfere with 
the mounting of the cop thereon, 
To hold the abutment fixed in posi- 
(ion upon the spindle, the same is 
provided with serralions 27, co-oper- 
ating with serrations 28 on the spin- 
die. With the said abutment co- 
operates a pin 29, that is longitudi- 


nally movable within a bore 29" in 
the slot 14’, it being pivotally con- 


nected to a lever 30, which extends 
partiv into the slot 14 and bore 29’, 
This lever is mounted on the pin 19 
above referred to. The pin 29 and 
abutment 21 are wholly disposed 
wilhin the spindle, the free end of 
the pin 29 being wedged-shaped, as 
shown at 32, said wedge-shaped end 
being adapted to ride over the 
wedge-shaped end 22 of the abut- 
ment. As appears from the draw- 
ings the pin 19 is disposed below 
the pivot pin 15 between the latter 
and the abutment 21. 


lever 
tion on the pin 19, with the result 
that the pin 29 is caused to move 


30 swings in the same direc- 


toward the abutment 21, riding over 
the wedge-shaped end 22 of the lat- 
ter and thus expanding the spindle. 
The result of this expansion is that 
the cop is firmly he'd in position 
upon the spindle both against turn- 
ing and longitudinal movements. 
The amount of expansion of the 
spindle is determined by the posi- 
tion of the abutment in relation to 
the pin 29. When the spindle is 
raised, the pin 29 automatically re- 
ecedes from the abutment, whereby 
the size of the spindle is reduced, 
thus permitting of a convenient re- 
moving of the empty cop tube 
therefrom. The size of the cop tube 
is, Obviously, such that it may be 
easily drawn over the spindle, when 
the latter is in its raised position. 
Attention is called to the fact that, 
inasmuch as the abutment may be 
adjusted in relation to the pin 29, 


the shuttle is adapted for use in 
connection with different sizes of 
cops. It is to be noted that the cop 


tube abuts against the enlarged por- 
Lion {7 of the spindle. For this rea- 
son the thread or yarn cannot, in 
the operation of the shuttle, come 
between the cop tube and the said 
enlarged spindle portion, there is no 
possibility thus of the thread or 
yarn being torn, as in the construe- 
Lions heretofore in use, in which 
the spindle usually has to be made 
larger than the bore of the cop tube 
in order to hold the cop in position, 
and consequently the cop tube can- 
not be brought into abutment with 
the enlarged portion of the spindle. 
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The device herein described has a 
number of advantages over the old 
constructions. In the devices here- 
tofore used considerable time is 
wasted in placing the cops ito the 
shuttles and besides that the opera- 
tion requires quite some strength on 
the part of the operator. No matl- 
ler how tight the cops are put on 
and no matter how careful the oper- 
ator is in doing this work, the cops 
shift on the spindles, the result be- 
ing that the filling or varn is apt to 
break. This not only means loss of 
time, sLopping of the loom, etc., but 
also a waste of the filling or yarn. 
Inasmuch as in the constructions 
heretofore used, the cop must be 
forced onto the spindle, the latter 
is often bent and the shuttle body 
sp'it. With the device herein de- 
scribed these troubles are all over- 
come. Moreover, such cops, in 
which the thread or yarn is too 
loosely wound upon the cop tubes, 
are adapted for use, because the cop 
is expanded when the spindle size is 
enlarged. In the constructions here- 
tofore in use this is not the case. 
As a matter of fact, through the 
squeezing and twisting, to which the 
cop is subjected in putting the same 
on the spindle, the thread or yarn 
is even more loosened up, so that, 
when the shuttle is put in motion, 
the entire cop comes off at once, 
resulting in waste of material and 
Lime. 

It is to be observed that the lever 
30 and pin 29, in co-operation with 
ithe abutment 21, act as a brake for 
‘the spring 16. When, therefore, the 
spindle is shifted from its raised 
position into the shuttle body, the 
spindle has no tendency to. bend 
the pin 19 and possibly splits the 
shuttle body. 


Chinese Cotton Plants Curtail Pro- 
duction 5° Per Cent. 


On account of the declining state 
of trade the cotton mill owners of 
Tientsin, in February of this year, 


approached the Chinese Govern- 
ment and endeavored to secure 
some sort of tariff protection for 


this industry. Since that time, how- 
ever, things have gone from bad to 
worse and now the Chimese Cotton 
Mill Owners Association has arrived 
at a decision to make ‘drastic re- 
ductions in the working hours of 
employes. 

Recently a meeting was held and 
it was decided that all mills which 
were affiliated with the association 


should immediately abolish night 
work or, where this action would 
interfere materially with the 


smooth running of the mills, to re- 
duce, by 50 per cent, the number of 
spindles actively employed. 

The opinion is eurrent that the 
majority will prefer the 50 per cent 
reductions of spindles, but those 
who do not accept these rulings 
will have to confine their opera- 
lions within a 42-hour day. That 
these arrangements will be adhered 
lo will be ensured by periodical 
visits by the inspectors of the asso- 
ciation. 

Kleven of the Shanghai mills have 
already stopped work and as the 
Government collects large sums in 
faxes on these mills, this deficit in 
revenue is causing some consider- 
able alarm.—Daily News Record. 
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Squandering Good Will Abroad. 


(Continued from Page 5) 
home office to “cut the ground from 
under” the foreign representative 
by precipitate and independent ac- 
tion. A firm making office equip- 
ment sent a representative to Great 
Britain to investigate the possibili- 
ties of the market and to negotiate 
with local houses regarding perma- 
nent handling of the lines. Various 
encouraging reports as to the sales 
outlook were sent to the home of- 
fice, together with suggestions as 
to policy, and, in due course, rec- 
ommendations were made concern- 
ing prospective agents. Meanwhile, 
the exports manager al home, over- 
eager to get results, began to carry 
on eertain direct negotiations by 
mail, and, shortly thereafter, com- 
mitted himself to an agency repre- 
sentation of an undesirable kind, 
without any reference whatever to 
the advice that could have been ob- 
tained from the man on the spot. 
That such inconsiderate haste is as 
injurious as it is short-sighted goes 
without saying. 

Foreign representatives of even 
the most progressive firms often 
voice the complaint that they are 
accused by.the home office of 
“ceasing to be good Americans’ 
whenever they express some appre- 
ciation of the foreign buyer's point 
of view or because they find il nec- 


essary to advocate doing business in. 


the customer's way in order to- get 
the trade and keep a satisfied client. 
It seems to be a deplorable fact that 
distance and time tend to place even 
the best of representatives under a 
growing cloud of suspicion in many 
home offices. This is a condition 
that should not be permitted to 
exist. 

Adherence to Prices Quoted By 

Representatives. 

One grave fault is the failure of 
the home office to abide by priees 
at wrich representatives take or- 
ders. A large American house which 
recently entered a European mar- 
ket sent its agent a price list cov- 
ering standard lines, on the basis of 
which he was to solicit orders. Ac- 
companying the price list was the 
that the quotations would hold for 
a specified length of time. Within 
two days the agent cabled an order 
of substantial size, for prompt ship- 
ment. By return cable he received 
a prompt refusal by his company 
to accept the order except at a 
price advance of 7 1-2 per cent. The 
excuse was that raw materials had 
gone up in the meantime, though it 
is reasonable to suppose that the 
firm had the goods on hand (or. at 
least the raw materials to make the 
goods) when the original prices 
were quoted. 

This illustrates a general weak- 
ness on the part of the export and 
sales manager at home. Such ac- 
tion antagonizes potential custom- 
ers and weakens the position of the 
foreign representative by discredit- 
ing him in the eyes of those from 
whom he must secure business. 
Co-operation With Field Force— 

Psychological Faetors, 

It is a mistake to think that, 
when once a first-class sales force 
has been put in the field, the sales- 
man is entirely responsible for the 
development of a good foreign 
trade. The field force should be 
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accorded information, co-operation, 
and guidance by the management, 
though, as already indicated, such 
guidance should not take the form 
of arbitrary rulings, officious med- 
dling, or the over-riding of sound 
recommendations, 

The home management must also 
keep in mind the psychology or its 
foreign sales force to a greater ex- 
lent than is necessary in the case 
of domestic salesmen. It must be 
remembered that the foreign sales- 
man is alone on the job, and the 
farther away he is the more lonely 
he The home office should not 
complain about his minor mistakes 
and should resolve every doubt in 
his favor as long as possible. More- 
over, the executives in this coun- 
try should not reserve all their po- 
liteness for correspondence with 
customers. The salesman in the 
field gets just as much encourage- 
ment from the human touch in a 
letter or a postscript, and he is 
often in greater need of it than 
most other persons. 

The home office should aid the 
foreign representative by bringing 
about a certain degree of intimacy 
and personal regard in its relations 
with the customers. A closing sen- 
lence such as “We want to thank 
you on behalf of our firm for the 
courtesies that you were kind 
enough to exténd to our Mr. White 
on his recent visit to your city,” 
or “We wish to extend to you and 
your good family our cordial Christ- 
mas greetings and best wishes for 
the New Year,” will be an import- 
ant factor in the creation of good 
will, 

Tendency to Change Agencies 
Unjustifiably. 
Executives in the United States 
are sometimes inclined to change 
agencies on slight provocation when 
actual conditions in the foreign 
field do not justify such action at 
all. A middie western firm was 
about to take away an agency from 
a man in a European country and 
before proceeding to this extreme 
asked the American commercial at- 
lache to make recommendations. 
The latter investigated the case 
and found that the agent was sel!- 
ing m the face of strong foreign 
competition which was apparently 
delivering a product of equal qual- 
ity at a much lower price. This 
agent had many times refused other 
representations that offered better 
inducements because he believed in 
the quality of the American output 
and in his ability to win out in the 

long run. 

The attache pointed out some of 
these facts to the American com- 
pany, along with the additional! con- 
sideration that this company had 
not reduced its prices since the 
high tide of prices in 1919 and 1920, 
while competitors had made reduc- 
tions Of as much as 40 per cent. 
As @ result, the company has re- 
tained the agent, giving him greater 
encouragement, and he is now sell- 
ing more American goods than ever 
before and prospects are excellent 
for the continuance and upbuilding 
of this business. Yet, before the 
American company was brought to 
a realization of the true state of 
affairs, it had gone so far as to 
Offer its representation to another 
man, whose facilities were incom- 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Douglas 
Crown 


Starch 


A thin boiling starch for sizing 
yarns and fabrics 


Free from all impurities and foreign material, 
Douglas Crown Starch is especially adapted for 
sizing yarns and fabrics. Unlike the ordinary 
method, Douglas Crown Starch is manufactured 
by a special process. Frist it is refined, then 
dried in large rotary vacuum driers under low 
temperature, thus eliminating crustings and 
cooked particles. It is a refined thin boiling 
starch—essentially the most perfect textile starch 
made. 


Backed by years of successful use. You will 
appreciate its superior working quality. 
In addition to Douglas Crown, we manu- 


facture a full line of starches—all made by our 
special process. 


DOUGLAS CROWN STARCH 
(a refined thin boiling starch) 
DOUGLAS PEARL STARCH 
DOUGLAS POWDERED STARCH 
DOUGLAS WARP SIZING STARCH 


DOUGLAS LION MILL STARCH 


Our representative will promptly supply 
samples and full information. Write to 


PENICK & FORD, Ltd., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
or to any of the following offices: 


New Orleans, La. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
New York. N. Y. 


Southern Representative 
L. Merrison 
Creenville, 5. C. 


N. E. 
Marble Nye & Co. 
Boston and W orcester, Mase. 
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Proposed Standard Textile Tests. 


Washington, May 25.— Tentative 
standard textile test methods, large- 
ivy designed at the Textile Division 
of the Bureau of Standards, have 
been adopted by the Federal Speci- 
fications Board and sent to the trade 


for criticism béfore being finally 
adopted. It is said that the stand- 
ards for color tests will probably 
receive especial study. F. R. Me- 


(;owan, chief of the Textile Division 
of the Bureau, is chairman of 
textile sub-committee of the Speci- 
fications Board, which passed on the 
tentative standards. 

The tentative standard 
test methods follow: 

Teats 
vailing 


the 


textile 


made under 
conditions, ex- 
cept in settlement of .disputes 
where an influencing 
factor in tests for breaking strength, 
thread count, weight, width, length, 


may pe 
almospheric 
the 


moisiure 1s 


pre- 


shrinkage. impregnation, etc. Such 
tests shall then be made upon ma- 
terial having normal motstare con- 
tent, obtained by exposure tor at 
least four hours to an atmospheric 
eondion of 65 per cent relative 
humidity at 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 


A high relative humidity will m- 


crease all weight results, and in 
breaking strength results will show 


an increase for vegetable fibers and 
for. anima! fibers. The 
manufacture should note the hu- 
midity on a sling psychrometer at 
the time are made to estab- 
lish whether his material conforms 
to these specifications and take into 
consideration the above facts. 
Breaking Strength, Grab Method 
(1ix1ix8 Inches). 
Preparation of Test Methods, 
Six test specimens six inches long 


a decrease 


tests 


by four inches wide shall be cut, 
and three in the direction of 
warp and three in the direction of 
the filling, respectively. Care shall 
be taken that no two test speci- 
mens include the same threads, ex- 
cept for re-test as specified below. 
No sample for testing should he 
taken at less than eight inches from 
either selvedge. 


The machine used shall be of the 
inclination balance type. The maxi- 
mum eapacity of the machine shall 
be pounds. The lower or pulling 
jaw shall travel at a uniform rate 


of 12 inches per minute under no 
load. The distance between Jaws 
shall be three inches at start of 
test. The inside or back halt of 
each jaw shall be two inches or 
more in width, the other half shall 
be one inch in width. Jaws shall 
have a smooth and flat surface 


with edges slightly rounded to pre- 
vent cutting. The results of the 
test of each direction shall be aver- 
aged. If a specimen slips im the 
jaw, breaks in the jaw, breaks al 
the edge of the jaw, or for any 
reason due to faulty operation the 
result falls markedly below the gen- 
eral average, the result shall be dis- 
regarded, another specimen taken 
from the same threads, and the 
result of this break included in the 
average. 
Thread Count, 


The actual number of threads in 
one inch of width shall be counted 
in each direction at three different 


places in the cloth and the results 
averaged for each direction, 
When the size of the sample per- 
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mits, these counts shall be taken 
about six inches apart. No warp 
reading shall be taken at less than 


eight inches from the selvedge. 
Width. 
The width shall be determined by 
laying the material on a flat sur- 


face without tension, then measur- 
ing the distance perpendicular to 


the length between the selvedges to 
an accuracy of 1-6 inch. Three 
measurements shall be taken at dif- 
ferent places in the sample and the 
results averaged. 
Weight Per Square Yard. 

Method 1. Take one yard of the 
sample. Weigh, and if the width ts 
not one yard, calculate the weight 
per square yard 
Weight of linear yard 


Width 
x36=Weight of sq. yd. 


Method No. 2—-Take a measured 
portion of the material and weigh. 


Calculate from this area the weighil 
per square yard, 
1296x weight of known area 


Area in inches 
Weight 
per square 
vard 
Method No. 3—Cut from the sam- 
ple a specimen 2x2 inches, using a 


steel die. No specimen for testing 
shall be taken less than & inches 


from either selvedge. Weight on a 
torsion balance, adjusted to read the 
weight of the material in 
per square yard. Average 
live tests. 

Weight Per Linear Yard. 

The weight per linear yard shall 
be computed from the weight per 
square yard as follows: 
Wht. per sq. yd. 


Ounces 
three to 


Weight 
x width per linear 


36 


yard 
Fastness to Light. 
Expose specimen to the action of 
an ultraviolet light for 36 hours, 


Compare with original sample and 
classify as good, fair or fast- 
ness to light. 
Fastness to Washing. 
Prepare a i per cent neutral soap 
solution. Heat to about 50.0C. Im- 
merse the specimen and stir with 
a glass rod for several minutes. 
After the sample has remained in 
the solution 10 minutes, remove and 
rinse. Hang in air until dry. Com- 
pare with the original sample and 
classify as good, fair or poor fast- 
ness to washing. 
Fastness to Water. 
Immerse a specimen in clear wa- 


poor 


ter. After one hour remove and 
dry in the air. Compare with orig- 
inal sample and classify as ogod, 
fair or poor fastness to water. 
Belt Drive Design. 
The installation of a belt drive is 


a job which regularly comes to the 
mill mechanic and is which is 
worth his best consideration. How 
fo arrange the drive and what size 
belt to use are questions which are 
of the greatest importance, and 
which may be decided on only after 
a study of the conditions. 

The belt drive to be installed we 
wish to have cost as little as possi- 
ble, eonsidering first cost, mainte- 
nance and efficiency, of which first 
cost is the least importance, due to 
the fact that repairs and renewals 


One 


may eclipse first cost if the drive is 
not properly installed in the first 
place. 


How a belt does its work must 
first be discussed briefly, in order 
to better judge what the desirable 
conditions in a belt drive are. A 
belt transmits power by virtue of 
the difference in tension between 
the tight and loose sides. When 
the belt is at rest the tension on 
both sides is the same, but as the 


bell is moved by the driving pulley 
the tight side is put in tension (1. e., 
pulls) and the tension on the loose 
side is reduced. This difference in 
Lension is due to, and is equal to, 
the friction developed between the 
pulley and the belt. This friction 
varies is amount due to three 
causes, in addition to the size of the 
belt. First, the coefficient of frie- 
tion of. the belt on the pulley, the 
value of which depends on the kind 
of belt and kind of pulley. The co- 
efficient of these may be described 
as the ratio between the frictional 
resistance to sliding and the pres- 
sure between the two. Second, the 
pressure of the belt on the pulley 
caused by the tightness of the belt. 
Third, the are of contact of the 
bell on the pulley. Now, if any of 
these three be increased, the better 
will be the grip of the belt on the 
pulley, and the difference in ten- 
sion between the two sides of the 
belt will be increased, in other 
words the effective will be 
greater. 

The horse power transmitted by a 
belt is equal to the effective pull in 
pounds multiplied by the speed of 
the belt in feet per minute, and di- 
vided by 30,000 (since 33,000 foot 
pounds per minute equal one horse 
power); therefore, the power of a 
belt may be increased by increasing 
the belt speed or the difference in 
tension. 


or 


pull 


The most obvious way to increase 
the power of a belt, then, is to in- 
crease its speed, and this may be 


done by using as large diameter 
pulleys as is consistent with the 
conditions of the drive. A speed 
of more than 4,000 feet per minute 


is not allowable, however, as after 


this speed is reached, centrifugal 
force in the belt starts to reduce 
its efficiency, until at about 9,800 


feel per minute a belt can transmit 
no power. By running the belt at 
high less than 4,000 of 
course) an advantage is gained in 
that a narrower belt may be used 
and lighter shafting is allowable, 
also, the high speed installation is 
advantageous, as the belt pull on 
the shafting and bearings is less 
than in slow speed drives where a 
wide belt would be needed. For 
instance, a three-inch belt traveling 
at 4,000 feet per minute will trans- 
mit very nearly as much power as 
a twelve-inch belt traveling at 14.- 
000 feet per minute, but the twelve- 
inch belt will pull on the shaft with 
four times the force of the three- 
inch belt with a corresponding wear 
on the bearings, more loss due to 
journal friction and greater dan- 
ger of hot bearings. 

The power transmitted by a belt 
may be increased by increasing the 
grip of the belt on the pulley as 
well as by increasing the speed, 
and this may be done in three ways, 
i. @, by inereasing the coefficient 
of friction, by increasing the pres- 


speed 
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sure between the belt and the pul- 


leys and by increasing the arc of 
contact. Tightening the belt is the 
method most generally used when 


the power of an old installation is 
wanted to be inereased. A tight 
helt. however, is an evil which 
should be avoided, and in designing 
drives they should be arranged so 
that this is not necessary. A _ bell 
should be selected for its elasticity 
and ability to matntain its tension 
without stretch. A vertical drive is 
undesirable because the weight of 
the: belt decreases the pressure be- 
tween the belt and pulley. 

The coefficient of 
best be made high by 
belt which has a high coefficient 
of friction, although lagging’ the 
pulley with leather would serve in 
extreme cases; this is not advisable, 
however, as it is rather expensive 
and the lagging is apt to work 
loose. Keep the surface of the belt 
and pulley clean, else the coefficient 
of friction will suffer accordingly. 

The are of contact will be larger 
if the tight side of the belt is on 
the bottom, and this condition 
should be arranged if possible. A 
binder may be used to increase the 
are of contact in extreme cases, and 
where used should. be near the driv- 
ing pulley on the slack side. 

To sum up briefly the points of 
desirability to be sought after in 
belt drives, first, a reasonably high 
belt speed, with 4,000 feet per min- 
ute as a high limit. (Except where 
very small pulleys are used, where 
a high speed would be injurious to 
the belt.) Second, a belt and pul- 
ley also have a high coefficient 
of friction. Third, to secure a good 
pressure between the belt and pul- 
ley and maintain it, use a belt of 
an elastic material, avoid a short 
drive and avoid a_ vertical drive. 
Fourth, to secure a good are of 
contact have the tight side on the 
bottom, and avoid a short drive be- 
tween pulleys which vary greatly 
in size.—Fibre and Fabric. 
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choosing a 


Official U. S. Wool Standards 


Announced. 
Official standards for grades of 
wool for the United States have 
been approved by the Secretary of 


Agriculture to become effective July 
1, 1923, under authority in the Unit- 
ed Statesh warehouse act. 

The standards provide for seven 
grades of wool as follows: fine, one- 
half blood: three-eighths blood: one- 
fourth blood: low one-fourth blood: 
common, and braid. For the pur- 
poses of grading, it is provided that 
wool in the fleece shall be desig- 
nated by the grade of the largest 
portion of the fibre of the fleece. 

Establishment of these standards 
is the result of investigations con- 
ducted for several years by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The prop- 


erties of wool which have been 
studied are: diameter of fibre, 
length of fibre, spinning quality, 
shrinkage, and fineness of fibre. 


Public hearings were he'd at which 
suggestions of the trade and manu- 
facturers were made. Further 
studies will be made to develop a 
standard terminology for length, 
standards for spinning quality, 
shrinkage, and fore'gn matter in 
wool, to be promulgated in the fu- 
lure. 
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Knit Goods 


Manufacture of Knit Goods. 


There are several reasons for the 
wonderful development which has 
taken place in the knit goods in- 
dustry in recent years. One is that 
there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the construction of knitted 
fabrics as well as in the character 
of the raw material used in the 
yarns. Instead of the coarse, cheap 
socks and sweaters which were 
made some years ago, the hosiery 
nranufacturers of the present time 
are producing as fine goods as the 
manufacturers of woven cloth. The 
result of the improvement in the 
structure, finish and design of knit 
goods has extended the field for the 
distribution of these goods to enor- 


mous proportions, and numerous 
new knit goods enterprises are 
starting in many sections o the 


country. 

Prevailing fashions have also had 
something to do with the advance- 
ment of the kn:t goods interests as 
any one can surmise by passing 
through the great department stores 
and observing the unlimited lines 
of knit goods on display in their 
hosiery departments. All kinds of 
garments for sporting purposes as 
well as for common wear can be 
seen bearing the trademark of some 
of the best mills of the country, 
and manufactured of. yarns which 
possess the softness of feel, warmth 
and elasticity for which knit tex- 
tures are noted. Where some years 
ago one would find a few cumber- 
some, poorly shaped, men’s socks 
on display, he may now see a hun- 
dred different designs of knit goods, 
manufactured of fine silk, wool, 
cashmere and botany yarns, and 
the sales people will take pride in 
showing them. 

These salespeople wi'l explain 
that they have daily visits from 
customers who play golf or tennis, 
or who ride horseback or drive a 
motor car, who want a knit gar- 
ment of some kind. Because of this 
demand for special knit goods the 
hosiery business has extended far 
beyond the manufacture of knit un- 
derwear. In fact, there are certain 
descriptions of knit goods which are 
fast becoming rivals of woven fab- 
rics. 

Not So Expensive to Start a Hosiery 
Piant, 

Another reason why the hosiery 
manufacturing business has been 
reachmg oul to remarkable propor- 
tions of late is that a comparative 
small capital is required to begin 
operations. The investment needed 
to turn out the first yard of woven 
cloth in a cotton or woolen mil! 
which has to have its opening ma- 
chinery, cards, spinning frames. 
looms and finishing equipment is of 
course very large. It is almost es- 
sential that a stock company be 
organized so that a considerable 
number of shareholders may fpro- 
vide the necessary money to build 
the plant and install the machinery. 
Few individual men have the capi- 
tal or the desire to take the risk 
alone. But it is very different with 


manufacturing enter- 
prise. It is possib‘e for a man [to 
engage in making a few lines of 
knit goods on a moderate capital 
for the reason that he can install a 
few knitting machines in a rented 
apartment and buy his yarn ready 
for use from the spinners. 

He will not even require a power 
plant because it is possible to oper- 


the hosiery 


ate -knitling machinery with indi- 
vidual electric motor drives very 
economically now. Recently your 


correspondent interviewed a young 
man who used several year’s savings 
in the purchase of a few hand oper- 
ated knitting machines. He employ- 
ed girls to operate these machines 
On a piece basis and turned out a 
marketab‘e line of knit goods. 

He purchased his yarn ready for 
use from a neighboring textile mill 
and was doing a profitable business 
on a small investment. 

In another case, a certa‘n pro- 
gressive chamber of commerce in a 
middie western town considered the 
establishment of a woolen and cot- 
ton mill and offered certain induce- 
ments, such as a hundred-year lease 
of land free of rental, limitation of 
taxes, promises of liberal purchase 
of shares by interested citizens and 
the possibility of a good local mar- 
ket for the consumption of the 
products of the mill. 


An experienced manutacturer ap- 
peared with plans and specifications 


for a moderate sized plant calcu- 
lated to manufacture both cotton 
and woolen goods. The members 


of the chamber of commerce made 
sincere effort to sell stock and alt 
the end of nearly a year hardly 
enough has been subscribed for to 
construct the building Which the 
pan called for. So the project was 
given up. But the courage of the 


To Southern Cotton Manufactur- 
turers: 

We need your help in placing 
the large number of Southern 
men who are sending their ap- 
plications to us for positions as 
superintendents and overseers. 
They are men born in the South 
and experienced in Southern 
mills; familiar with native help 
and working conditions. Some 
are unemployed, others working 
in minor positions and worthy of 
better jobs. 

The Charles P. Raymond Agen- 
cy was established in 1906 and 
incorporated in 1916 and has al- 
wavs done business in the South 
as well as ail other textile man- 
ufacturing sections of the United 
States, but just now there is an 
unusually large number of appli- 
cants from the South and we 
want to hear of more positions to 
be filled. These men have been 
thoroughly investigated to 
character and ability and by con- 
sidering their applications you 
assume no obligation or expense. 

Yours for service, 
Charles P. Raymond Agency, Ine. 
294 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


BRINTON RIBBERS 


possess all modern improve- 
ments, including selvage welt, 
French welt, double knee, 
dogless and stripping attach- 
ments, with automatic stop 
motions. 


Built in all sizes, for all class- 
es of rib work. 


Wealso build hosiery knitters 
and Body machines for un- 
derwear and various other 
circular machines forall kinds 
of knitted articles. 


Samples and Prices on Request 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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chor Post Fences 


MANENT — 


Drive- Anchorage of posts 
insures permanent fence alignment 


They stand straight and firm for years 
—in swamp or dry ground. In fact, 
many A. P. Fences installed 20 years 
ago are still in perfect alignment. 
Phone or write our nearest representa- 
tive for complete information on the 
many paying features of Anchor Post 
Fences, including the above. 


Anchor Post Iron Works: 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


ast Bay St. Sales Agents in Other Cities. 


Chariotte, N. C.: R. M. Lane, P. O. Atlanta, Ga.: Beaullieu & Applewhite, 
Box 1375 Citizens Southern National Bank 
Greenville, 8S. C.: H. H. Orr, 315 Pal- Bldg. 
metto Bldg. Birmingham, Ala.: C. 8. Caldwell, 2011 
Savannah, Ga.: C. M. MacLean Co., 20 3rd Ave 


John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
loopers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


promoters was not entirely dimmed, 
and when another man appeared 
with a proposition to rent a dis- 
carded stable and put a few thou- 
sand dollars worth of knitt:ng ma- 
chinery in it and make knit goods, 
the plan materialized. The yarns 
were shipped in from spinners and 
made into a line of hosiery that 
sold well and al a_é ~»profit. The 
townspeople were just as well satis- 
fied with the little hosiery p‘ant in 
which they had a small investment 


as they would have been with a 
larger enterprise which required 
such an elaborate investment that 


it would not be possible to own and 

operate it. 

Automobile Industry Has Aided in 
Developing Knit Fabrics. 

A number of knit goods plants 
have come into existence mainiy 
for the purpose of furnishing spe- 
cial knit textures for use in the 
manufacture of automobile tires. 

While some of the canvas tubing 
used in conjunction with rubber in 
the interior of tires is woven on the 
leno system, in which the warp 
threads are twisted between each 
filling thread, there is also consid- 
erable canvas tubing of this type 
made on ribbed knitting 
machinery. The methods employed 
in shaping eircular ribbed material 
for this purpose follow the princi- 
pie employed with the regular knit- 
ting machines in which a full set 
of needles is used in the cylinder, 
plus a number of rib needles, after- 
wards reducing the number of ¢yl- 
inder needles by the number of rib 
needies used. Knit material made 
with strong liner or cotton yarns is 
used in conjunction with certain 
parts of brakes and in the engines 
of motor cars. 

During the War the Hand Knitting 
Industry Flourishing. 

Although the manufacture of 
hosiery today.is very different from 
what it was in the early days, many 
women and some men labored in- 
dustriously early and late during 
the war to produce one knit article 
at the time. Often many hours 
were devoted to knitting a single 
sock for a soldier overseas in the 
trenches. The writer served with 
the eighth regular division during 
the war and has fond recollections 
of the heavy, warm, hand-knit 
socks, head hoods and sweaters 
which were made by the women of 


seamless 


America and sent to us regularly. 
These valuable articles of wear 


were promptly distributed and pre- 
vented many a soldier from suffer- 
ing with the cold and wet. I have 
always had a higher opinion of knif 
goods since those days. The value 
of an undergarment in the form of 
a vest or sweater impressed itself 
on us all. The system of air-holes 
in the knitted undergarment forms 
an excellent base for the close wo- 


ven outer garment and tends to 
keep the wearer warmer than if 
heavy outer clothes were worn 


without the inner knit garment. 
Before the war ended, many of 
the women who had engaged in the 
knitting of garments for the troops 
sought to increase their output by 
purchasing a hand circular knitting 
machine. These simple hand ma- 
chines found such favor in some of 
the homes that the work has been 
continued through the recent years 
of peace, but not for philanthropic 
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reasons but to derive an income. 
A manufacturer of knitting machin- 
ery has stated that he has equipped 
a number of fair sized knitting 
plants for people who got their first 
lessons in knitting and ideas of its 
possibilities on a practical sca‘e 
when knitting socks for the sol- 
diers in field during the war. 


—— — 


Hosiery Body Starts New Services. 


The National Association of Hos- 
iery and Underwear Manufacturers 
announces the inauguration of two 
new services for the benefit of 
members. The first is a daily cab‘e 
service on prices in the raw s‘lk 
market. and the second is the Har- 
vard Economic Service, which the 
association now receives, 

The raw silk service, it is explain- 
ed, consists of a digest of four ca- 
bles received from Yokohama each 
morning, and will be available by 
telephone or telegraph each day be- 
tween 10 and 11 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. The cost to out-of-town mem- 
bers will be the actual telephone or 
le‘egraph charges, with no cost to 
local members. The cables will be 
from four sources: the Bourse, the 
open market, and two independent 
sources. 

The Harvard service will be util- 
ibed in the attempt to keep mem- 
bers informed more closely on gen- 
eral business conditions, and out- 
standing observations will be quoted 
in the Special News Letter, it~ is 
stated. 


Export Hosiery Demand Has Been 


Satisfactory. 
New York.—The export demand 
for staple hosiery has been good 


for a couple of weeks or more and 
some large sales have been made. 


The chief countries buying have 
been Argentina and England, but 
South American countries and the 
West Indian markets have bought 


ladies’ goods quite liberally. 
Domestic demand has been dull as 
a rule as filling in needs have been 
light because of weather conditions. 
The mills are still very busy. Job- 
bers have still to buy substantial 
quantities of hosiery for fall as an 
analysis of their business placed 
shows that many of them have not 


taken above 60 per cent of their 
normal requirements. 

In some of the large houses 
where numbers have been discon- 


tinued because of an improvement 
in quality to be offered for another 
season offerings of run outs have 
been made and stock lots have been 
cleaned up. The eagerness of buy- 
ers to secure goods of this charac- 
ter shows to agents that the con- 
ditions in distributing channels are 
not unhealthy. The decline in yarns 
and the general desire of buyers to 
pay rather than more, pre- 
cludes much likelihood of any high- 
er prices in the immediate future, 
save on specialties or on some few 
extra good selling lines. 

As stated last week, the prices 
asked for staple hosiery are rela- 
tively better than those in any oth- 
er line of cottons, and it is also 
true that competition for silk goods 
business has kept prices within 
bounds. 
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BANNER 


FULL AUTOMATIC 


HOSIERY MACHINES 


Speed Production 
Simplicity Quality 
All All 
Sizes (juages 


We are now prepared to make prompt deliveries on 
two new mel ls, the Banner Spring Beard Needle and 
the Banner Split- Foot machines, built in sizes 3 1-4” 
3 1-2” and 3 3-4”, either 48 or 54 gauge. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHATTANOOGA OFFICE 


Colonial Trust Bldg. James Building 
Rooms 208-9-10 Rooms 912-13 
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(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS | 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeability is a feature that has made 


THE Wos]) LINE 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery . the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 


plants. 


L 
T 
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Catalogue on request 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. j 


OWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


ae 


A tough Lightweight—the Laminar 


The lite of a mill truck or receptacle is a hard one 


kicks and scuffs, collisions and bumps come its way 


with disheartening regularity. 
The truck built of ordinary material that is ma 


de 


strong enough to stand the gaff of its daily life not only 


troubles noisily but is hard on floors and is heavy 
push. Receptacles of ordinary materials 
strong enough to last long are too 
moving. 


heavy for ea 


to 


that are 


sy 


But—there are trucks and receptacles of Vul-Cot 
Fibre, Laminar Mill receptacles—that wonderful ma- 


terial that is so strong, so tough and sturdy that it 


is 


practically indestructible and yet is lighter than any 


substitute for it. 


Write today and we will gladly send you full particu- 


lars and prices. 


National 


Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Dyehouse Dangers 


Thursday, May 34, 1923. 


By§ Wm. C. Dodson 


In the following article we will 
consider some of the dangers at- 
tendant upon the operation of the 
average dyehouse. These dangers 
will be more or less mixed up be- 
tween personal danger to careless 
operatives and the dangers of loss 
io the mill from improper. super- 
vision and methods. 

For example, let us consider the 
effects of hard water and the toll 
it takes. Ordinarily, no notice is 
laken of slightly “curdley” soap ac- 
cumulations on hosiery boil-off ma- 
chines or on any machine in which 
soap. is used, and not until serious 
trouble arises in the form of “off- 
shades,” spotted goods, etc. is any 
attention directed to the causes. 

Hard water may, on occasion, 
double or treble the soap bill in 
any textile plant and the chances 
are that this either goes unnoticed 
or is considered merely another of 
the expenses which must be borne. 
The writer recently returned from 
a trip to a neighboring State where 
such a loss was occurring. The mill 
in question was using exactly 50 
per cent more soap for a given 
operation than is necessary in the 
average North Carolina plant. How- 
ever, the management realized the 
cond'tion and had taken steps to 
have a water softening plant in- 
stalled. 

Hard water will impair the ac- 
tion of soap, necessitating increased 
percentages; it will cause harsh 


would get a great deal more 


oratories. 


secure a uniform size regain. 


AMALIE PRODUCTS 


“Fair” is not 
Good Enough for You 


Find Out How Sonneborn Warp Dressing 
Helps You to Get Better Weaving 


There are many cotton mills today getting “fair” production that 
if they heard the whole story 
of Sonneborn savings from one of our experts. 


Amalol and Gluantine, the Sonneborn warp dressing preparations, 
are the results of years of study and research in our textile lab- 
These products are proving themselves a positive 
aid to the production of the highest quality weaving—helping to 
Daily performance in many promi- 
nent New England and Southern mills testifies to this. 


goods; it may cause serious trou- 
bles in the dyeing operations, and it 
will foul the boiler tubes, Any one 
of these troubles may cost, in a 
year’s time, many hundreds of dol- 
lars. Water analyses should be 
made once or twice each year and 
where the hardness is at ‘all ex- 
cessive, the management would find 
the figures of water softener man- 
ufacturers most interesting. 

While we are on the subject of 
soap we might as well sée how it 
ean be wasted in other ways. Take 
the average hand about the dye- 
house and his method of using this 
commodity is about as_ follows: 
When adding soap to any machine 
he usually scoops up what he thinks 
is the correct amount, and if the 
scoop is over-full he leaves a trail 
from the barrel to the machine. 
Soap is seldom weighed — the 
amount is guessed at. This would 
not be so bad if the correct amount! 
of soap necessary for any given 
operation were known and through 
repeated weighings the operative 
come to know within an ounce or 
so the correct measure. The real 
trouble lies deeper. The writer 
knows of no mill where really sci- 
entific tests have been made to de- 
termine just exactly how much soap 
is really necessary for the work in 
hand. 

The above applies also to the 
soluble oils which seem to be be- 

Continued on Page 24 


products. 


No obligation. Write. 


There is a mill using Amalol and Gluantine in your vicinity. 
Write us for its name and the names of many other users of these 
Let one of our experts show you in your plant how 
scientific warp dressing will aid in getting quality weaving. 


116 Fifth Avenue 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Amalol—for cotton warp dressing—Gluantine 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


L.SONNEBORN SONS.INC.. NEW 


New York 
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Liberty Textile Corporation 


Dry Goods Commission 


Merchants 


16 Thomas Street 
New York 


Special Factoring Facilities Thru 
James Talcott, Inc. 


The Liberty Textile Corporation cannot 
see why friendship should not be the surest 
road to helpfulness. Confidence gained, 
co-operation soon follows. Then there is 


a unit of purpose for success. 

He who plays a lone hand plays alone. 
Get together with us now and let us talk 
We can talk the lan- 
guage from the Cotton Field to the Con- 
sumer. 


over vour problems. 


Lawns Fancy Grey Goods 
Organdies Dobby Weaves 
Batiste Jacquard Fancies 
Nainsooks Shirting's 

Hucks Terry Cloth 
Crashes Curtain Lenos 
Towels Ducks 

Towels Osnaburgs 
Damask Twills 

Bed Spreads Sheeting's 

Sheets Drapery Fabrics 


Pillow Cases Cotton & Jute Taffeta 


Special Fabrics, all widths, for the Rubber, 
Automobile and other Mechanical 
Industries 


Forty Years of Faithful 
Service 


Here is a Ladew Flintstone that has 
Through all 
this long life of service it has carried the 
load in a textile mill where uninterrupted 


been on the job forty years. 


performance is a great consideration. 

Edward R. Ladew Company, Inc., has 
been making leather belting since 1835, 
and today the name “Ladew” stands in the 
very front rank among the successful 
belting manufacturers of the world. This 
position, won by adherence to high busi- 
ness ideals which have placed the user’s 
satisfaction first at all times, is being 
maintained in every department of the 
Ladew: organization. 


Complete Stocks Carried at J. M. Tull 
Rubber & Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Edward R. Ladew Co. 


INCORPORATED 
29 Murray Street, New York 
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“BRETON” 
‘ey 


For 


| Cotton 
Print Goods 

| 

| 


“It prevents foaming in the color box”’ 


Established 1874 
80 South Street, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


BOSTON 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 
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ATLANTIC 


PATENT BLACK 


SULPHUR 


Ahhh hha 


ATLANTIC DYLST ULF CO 
Portsmouth WH 
York Charlotte Philadelphia Frovitewe 


Boston 


RAW-IN only one 
time and change to 
any cloth when you 


weave with 


Flat Steel Loom Harness 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Svuthern Office 


509 Masonic Temple, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mer. | 


N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of nickel plated drop wires 
for every kind of ioom. 


The 


Liberty Knotter 


is something absolutely new. It is a Southern product 
made for Southern mills by Southern people, who 
know the requirements and have provided for them. 
GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
Write for Information 


Mill Devices Co. Durham, N. C. 


A. B. CARTER, Sales Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 
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In publishing the following arti- 
cle in our issue of May 17, a por- 
Lion of it was, through error, om- 
itted. For that reason the article 
is reproduced in its entirety.—Ed. 


A clipping from the Ithaca Jour- 
aal-News, Ithaca, N. Y., gives some 
interesting information in reference 
to the progress of the Morse Chin 
Company Industries. 

The clipping deals with the com- 
ing together of more than 1,600 
Morse employees in their new ciub 
house which is 900x150 feet, and 
which has been erected for the 
benefit of the host of co-laborers 
and workers who have shared in 
the wonderful growth and develop- 
ment of this organization. Such a 
meeting, presided over by the offi- 
cers of the company, has had the 


F. L. Morse, President Morse Chain Co. 


tendency to stimulate greater effi- 
ciency and co-operation among all 
the members of the organization. 

It is interesting to note, from 
reminiscences given by the presi- 
dent, Mr, F. L. Morse, and who is 
commonly called “Frank,” that the 
weekly payroll in the early history 
of the company was the large sum 
Of $148.45, while today the payroll 
will amount to more than $30,900 
per week, or $600 per hour. Some 
one must sell the enormous produc- 
tion of such an institution. 

The Silent Chain business started 
from a small beginning, first begin- 
ning on bicycle chains, then the 
power and industrial chains follow- 
ing after endless toil, experiments, 
and outlay of money until now 
there is over 4,000,000 H. P. driven 
by chains manufactured by this 
company headed by F. L. Morse 
and who has guided this organiza- 
tion through the years until now 
they are the largest builders of si- 
lent chains in the world. 

When you stop and think that 
they make and ship, to the auto- 
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Growth of Morse Chain Company 


mobile trade alone, more than 4,000 
drives each day, it gives you but a 
small idea of the workings of this 
institution and this is only part of 
the story, for the commercial drives 
entering into almost every industry, 
textile, steel, clay, good, iron, leath- 
er, paper and many others built in 
units of one-quarter to 5,000 H. P. 
makes up a wonderful contribution 
fo American industry and opens up 
the remaining channel of the.ap- 
plication of electricity to machin- 
ery. 

The fact that the buildings and 
plant of fhis company has been 
enlarged several times until it now 
covers over ten acres, consisting of 
a main plant four stories high, 70x 
1200 feet, with their own foundry 
and steel’ mill is a memorial to the 
untiring efforts and energies of the 
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president of this company, who has 
been responsible for the deve!op- 
ment of this organization. A man 
of indomitable will to conquer, a 
scholar, an engineer of note, mem- 
ber of several societies for scientific 
research, a financier of extraordi- 
nary ability and with an inventive 
genius seldom equalled. With such 
an executive leading any business 
enterprise they are bound to ex- 
pand and the expansion of this 
company is going forward under 
this very spirit. 

The demands for commercial 
chains, particularly, is growing by 
leaps and bounds and an extra ef- 
fort must be put forward to meet 
the increasing demands of the com- 
mercial trade and allied industries. 


The ability and energy of F. L. 
Morse can be relied upon to meet 
(hese conditions and demands. With 
the hearty co-operation of the sell- 
ing organization, through their va- 
rious Offices working with the same 
spirit, will mean an ever increasing 
volume of satisfactory business. 


For Sale 


Well located mill containing about ten thousand spindles two hun- 


dred wide looms. 


This mill is located in the center of the Carolina Textile district, 


labor conditions good. 
Can be bought right with good terms to substantial party. 


This property will only be sold to legitimate buyer and not through 


any broker. 


Address: 


B. Rush Lee 


Room 617 Realty Bldg. Charlotte, 


N. C. 


Mossberg Pressed 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 


All Steel. 


JACK SPOOLS 


Section Beam Head 
Patented June 7, 1921 


ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 
NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
BEAMS FOR ELASTIC 
| NON ELASTIC WEB 


BEAM HEADS 


AND 


BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCBHSS” DROP WIRBDS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Sou. Office: 201 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. | 


Mr. Mill Man:— 


Have you ever thought of a ‘‘Margin of Safety’’ in 


connection with the design of a shuttle? 
and Research have convinced our experts that, 


a most important and essential factor. When 


ixperience 


that is 


called 


upon to design a shuttle, aside from the fact that co- 


ordination of parts must be perfect, each and every 


part that goes to make the complete shuttle is designed 


with that ‘‘Safety Margin’’ thereby insuring to 


you at 


once a shuttle of strength, durability and economy. Are 


you having shuttle trouble? 


Put it up to us, send us 


a sample together with a bobbin of fillmg. You will 


hear from us by return mail. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


The Shuttle People 


MILLBURY, 
Geo. F. Bahan, Southern Representative 


MASS. 


| 
| | 
| | | 
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THURSDAY, MAY 31, 1923. 


Grave Errors in Crop Reports. 


The existing discrepancy of 250,- 


000 bales in the government esti- 
mate of cotton stocks is being 
widely discussed in cotton 
trade cotton and mill men are in- 
clined to analvze very’ carefully 
statements that come from the 


Department of Agriculture and the 
Census Bureau. rather start- 
ling discrepancies have been found 


Pome 


not only as regards the prospective 
earry over from this season, but 
the carry over from the past two 
years as well. 

In the reports, there iS a vari- 
ance of 250,000 bales of eotton in 
the cal¢eulations ‘made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and _ the 
Census Bureau. Officials of both 


departments are busily engaged in 
rechecking their figures. They will 


soon be busier yet trying to ex- 
plain the wide difference in their 
published reports. In the mean- 
time the obvious error has been 
discovered and many members of 
the cotton trade feel that it was 
responsible, or at least partly so 


for the recent heavy decline in the 
cotton market. The fact that the 
Department of Agriculture predict- 
ed that the carry over at the close 


of the present season would be 
larger than it was at the end of 
last year, lead many factors to de- 
cide that there was no basis for 3i- 
cent cotton. 

In February, “Commerce Re- 
ports,’ the publication of the De- 


partment of Commerce, in a world 
survey of the cotton situation, stat- 
ed that the world stock of all kinds 
of cotton on August 1, 1921, was 
14,752,000 bales, that on August 4, 
1922, it was 9,536,000 hales and the 
estimate for the supply on August 
1, 1923, was 6,621,000. 

Then in April the special report 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
which is now the one so severely 
condemned as containing erroneous 
figures, stated that the world carry 
over on August 1, 1924. 


000 bales: on August 1, 1922. it was 


was 10,500,-, 


6,700,000, and that the expected 
carry over at the end of this pres- 


ent crop year was estimated at 6.,- 
800,000 bales. 
Again the Department of Agri- 


culture, in its publication, “Weath- 
er Crops and Markets, stated “if the 
world’s consumption of both Amer- 
ican and foreign cottons continue 
at the same rate as for the pre- 
vious eight months the world’s sup- 
ply of all kinds of cotton on August 
1! will amount to -about 4,369,500 
bales.” As showing the significance 
of these figures the Department of 
Agriculture gives the estimates is- 
sued by the Department of Com- 
merce and referred to above on 
the world’s supply of cotton on 
August 1, 1922, 1. e., 9,536,000 bales, 
and on August 1, 1921, i. e., 14.752.- 
000 bales. 

From the above it can be seen 
that the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of Agriculture, 
issuing reports within two months 
of the same date, showed a differ- 
ence of about 400.000 bales of eot- 
ton in the world on August 1, 1912, 
and about 300,000 bales on August 14. 
1922. In addition, the Department 
of Agriculture within: a month is- 
sued two reports showing differ- 
ences of about 2,500,000 bales in the 
amount of cotton to be carried over 
this year. 

As we see if, there is no 
in the world for the wide 
ences that the Government reports 
have carried. In calculating the 
carry over for a future date, there 
is room for error, but we cannot 
see what the Government should so 
contradict itself in reporting the 
size of cotton stocks at definite 
dates in the past. 


excuse 


differ- 


Everyone who has followed the 
cotton situation is at a loss to un- 
derstand why such misleading state- 
ments should come from the gov- 
ernment departments. It has been 
common knowledge for many 
months that the world was con- 
suming cotton more rapidly than it 
has produced it for the past two 
years. We all realized that world 


stocks of cotton were being rapidly 
depleted and that there is real and 
growing danger of an acute cotton 
shortage. Under these circum- 
stances, we cannot figure out how 
the Government expert& went 
far wrong. 

The recent drop in cotton 
has heen a severe setback to the 
mills. Confidence has been shaken 
to such an extent that we do not 
anticipate any active demand for 
varns and goods for some time. At 
a time when cotton declined mate- 
rially in the face of a combination 
of circumstances that by all means 
should have carried the market 
higher, the situation is bad enough 
with being further complicated by 
misleading figures from the Govy- 
ernment. 

We 


price 


with the 


shortage that 


are face to face 
most serious cotton 
the world has been called upon to 
meet in many years, and if is im- 
perative that the situation be kept 
as clear as possible. Incalculable 
harm can be done the whole cotton 
and textile trade by any further 
blunders in Government reports 
that have always been relied upon 
fo give accurate information, 


More Lies From Textile Union. 


Added to their other troubles. the 
United Textile Workers, better 
known as the McMahon gang, have 
recently let their jealousy of the 
Amalgamated Union get the best of 
whatever little judgment they may 
ordinarily have. McMahon and his 
eohorts, lacking for the moment 
for anvthing else to attack, have 
heen jumping from pillar to post in 
an effort to discredit their rival 
union. 

The last outburst from MeMahon 
appeared in a statement given ouf 
from union headquarters, charging 
that Tansey, head of the Amalga- 
mated, and the several Fall River 
men who recently accompanied him 
on a tour of the South, had con- 
ferred with a committee of South- 
ern mill men relative to the forma- 
tion of a Southern textile union. 
This interesting bit of information 
was supplied McMahon by Harry 
Fataugh, the organizer who has 
been making headquarters in Gas- 
tonia for some time. Just why 
Fataugh happened to make such a 
statement is as far beyond our 
comprehension as McMahon's lack 
of sense in publishing it. It needed 
no denial by anyone who is familiar 
with Southern mill conditions. Tan- 
sey was as quick to deny the state- 
ment as to two Southern mill men 
who were named in the statement. 
The two Southern men mentioned 
by Eataugh did not even see the 
Fall River party, much less confer 
with them about anything. 

The whole thing would not be 
worth metioning except that it il- 
lustrates just how de~ Ma- 
Mahon and Company feel the need 
of doing something to bolster up 
their union. When they found that 
the Amalgamated outfit had sent a 
delegation South, they feared that 
they might lose the few small pick- 
ings they have left here, therefore 
felt called upon to do something. 
And, as usual, they made a ccm- 
plete mess of it. 


Thursday, May 31, 1923. 


Vr. Clark Continues Tl. 


David Clark, editor of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, has been con- 
fined to the Presbyterian Hospital 
for the past week, suffering from 
b'ood poisoning as a result of an 
infected foot. H:s condition was 
greatly improved at the time of 
going to press, and it is expected 
that he will leave the 
within a few days. 

Mr. Clark had not fully recov- 
ered from the effects of the oper- 
ation he underwent about a month 
ago when the trouble from his foot 
developed. He has been unable to 
be at his work with any regularity 
for some time, but it is expected 
that he will regain his usual health 
within-a few weeks. 


Plan Holding Movement in South. 


Orangeburg, S. C.—A gigantic cot- 
ton holding movement over the en- 
tire South will _ be pushed by the 
American Cotton Association in an 
effort to remove enough cotton from 
the markets to put i's price up to 
50 cents a pound, where the farmer 
of the South can make a legitimate 


profit, declared J. Skottowe Wana- 
maker, president of the American 
Cotton Association, in an address 


before the Rotary Club at Orange- 
burg. 

The plan involves the buying of 
a bale by individuals, firms and cor- 
porations, which will be stored in 


warehouses and certificates 
lodged in banks under trust re- 
ceipts upon the condition that the 


cotton will not be sold for one, two 
or three years unless cotton goes 
upto 50 cents per pound earler 


than that time. Every individual 
is urgéd to start an endless chain 
and President Wanamaker declares 


that if sufficient members of these 
certificates are pledged to this pur- 
pose by individuals all, over’ the 
South, the effect upon the market 
price would be such as to enable 
the farmer to obtain a fair price 
for cotton, 

A publicity feature under this 
plan will be that every one holding 
a bale for one year will be asked 
to mark it with a white tag and 
wear a white badge. Blue tags and 
badges would be worn by those who 
pledge to hold a bale two years, if 
necessary and red for the _ three- 
vear pledgers. 

The world is facing an acute cot- 
ton famine, declared Mr. Wanna- 
maker, saying: “It is conceded by 
the most reputable authorities that 
it will be necessary for the Ameri- 
can mills to go on short time on 
September 190 and the foreign mills 
on Oetober 1. 


“The acreage abandonment will be 
the greatest on record, due to short- 
age of labor. Less than one mil- 
lion bales of cotton will be outside 
the consuming establishments on 
the ist of August, and if the law of 
supply and demand had been per- 
mitted to function middling cotton 
would be selling at 50 cents’ per 
pound today. 

Already in Orangeburg there are 
many ready to join in the holding 
movement, which will be backed 
generally by the banks and busi- 
ness interests, Mr. Wannamaker de- 
clared. 


Contributions on subjects pertaining te cotton, ite manufacture and distribution, ee 
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C. D. Self has resigned as carder 


at Spencer Mills, Spindale, N. C. 


W. M. Melton has been promoted 
from twister room to spinning room 
overseer at Cleghorn Mills, Ruther- 
fardton, N. C. 


R, C. Johnson has been promoted 
to twister room overseer at Cleg- 
horn mills, Rutherfordton, N. C. 


Charlie Lawing has resigned as 
spinner at Spencer Mills, Spindale, 
N. C, 


John Holland has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning al Spencer 
Mills, Spindale, N. C. 


C. L, Cole has accepted the posi- 
tion of second hand in day spinning 
at Spencer Mills, Spindale, N. UC. 

J. C. Pressley has been appointed 
overseer spinning at the Willing- 
ham Mil's, Macon, Ga. 


C. E. Alford has resigned as sec- 
ond hand at the Griffin (Ga. Man- 
ufacturing Company. 


Milton Seott has been appointed 
superintendent of the Georgia 
Cordage Mills, Scottdale, Ga. 


F. L. Cole, from Henrietta, N. C., 
is now night carder and spinner al 
Spencer Mills, Spindale, N. C, 


J. J. Grayson, from Lincolnton, N. 
C.. has accepted the position of 
carder at Spencer Mills, Spindale, 
N. 


J. W. Starnes has changed from 
spinner at Cleghorn Bills, Ruther- 
fordton, N. C€., to assistant super- 
intendent Spencer Mills, Spindale, 
N. C, 


R. I. Roberts has been promoted 
from night carder and spinner to 
day spinner at Spencer Mills, Spin- 
dale, N. C. 


"B. P. Adams has been promoted 
from assistant overseer to  over- 
seer No. 1 carding at the Lancaster 
Cotton Mills, Laneaster, 8S. C. 


George W. Smith has resigned as 
superintendent of the Georgia 
Cordage Mills, Scottdale, Ga., and is 
now located in Florida. 


Alex Roberts has resigned his po- 
sition at Lando, 8S. C., to accept su- 
perintendency of the Rodman Heath 
Mills at Waxhaw, N. C. 


R. M. Matthews, superintendent 
Peerless Mills, Thomaston, Ga., has 
returned to his work after a stay 
at the French Lick Springs, Ind. 


Minyard and David. of Toccoa, 
Ga., have finished overhauling the 
spinning at the Maginnis Mills, New 
Orleans, La. 


W. J. Still, who for some years 
has been overseer carding at the 
No. 1 Mill of the Lancaster Cotton 
Mills, Lancaster, 8. C., has resigned 
that position to accept a similar 
place at the Kershaw Mills, Ker- 
shaw, 8. 


Textile Social Workers to Meet at 
Greensboro. 

The Southern Textile’ Social 
Workers’ Association, composed en- 
tirely of welfare workers in the 
cotton mill communities of the 
South, which was organized at 
Greenville in 1919 at its first meet- 
ing in conection with the Southern 
Textile Exposition that year, will 
hold its fifth annual convention af 
Greensboro, N. C., June 6-8, 1923. 
The North Carolina College for Wo- 
men will provide rooms and board 
for the delegates at actual cost. This 
will be the only expense except rail- 
road fare and a registration fee of 
$2. 

The Association’s purpose is the 
development of improved methods 
of work through the exchange of 
ideas gained from the study and 
experience of the workers in dif- 
ferent sections. Its membership in- 
cludes munisters, teachers, nurses, 
Y. M. C, A. and Y. W. C. A. leaders, 
Roy Scout executives; personal 
managers and general social and 
welfare workers. 

Cason’ J. Callaway, of LaGrange, 
(ya., in a letter to the mills of the 
South, says of the convention: “I 
am sure if is unnecessary to em- 
phasize to you the inspiration to be 
gained by the workers from such a 
meeting. I earnestly hope you will 


Sirrine to Design Mill School. 


The architectural department of 
J. E. Sirrme & Co. has been se- 
lected to design the new high school 
building in the Parker School Dis- 
trict of Greenville, S. C. 

The Parker School District is the 
third largest school district in the 
State, being composed of twelve 
grammar schools in the mill dis- 
tricts. 

The new high school will be in 
the nature of an industrial school 
and will be centrally located with 
respect to. the grammar schools. 
Heretofore the grammar _ schools 
have been under the management 
of the mills where fhey are located, 
but under the new scheme there 
will be unified supervision. Mr. L. 
P. Hollis, former head of welfare 
work for the Victor-Monaghan 
group Of mills, will be superintend- 
ent of the new school district. 


Curtailment Increases in New Eng- 
land Mills. 

Fall River.—The Troy Cotton and 
Woolen Manufacturing Company, 
Stafford Mills, and Tecumseh Mills 
closed down for a period of 10 days. 
If is noted that curtailment is in- 
creasing. The American Linen 
Company also closed for the re- 
mainder of the week, and similar 
action has been taken by the An- 
cona Company, Flint and Laurel 
Lake (Mills. Mention of the mills 
closed does not indicate the extent 
of curtailment, as a large number 
of corporations are operating only 
part of their machinery. 


Headquarters 


We have in stock ready for 
immediate shipment, sub- 
ject to prior sale: 


I—No. 2 Brown & Sharpe Universal Milling Machine. | 


1—20’’ Buffalo Drill Press complete with Block Gear 
Power Feed and Automatie Stop. 


I—18x10 Sidney Standard Pattern Lathe 6 ft. 6” be 


tween centers. 

1—16’’ Back Geared Heavy Duty Ohio Shaper: with 
20’’ stroke, weight 3100 Ibs. 

I—Second hand Motor Driven Hack Saw Machine, 
Capacity 5’’x6’’, Guaranteed in first class condi 
tion. | 

1—No. 4 Crown Grinder complete with Guards, Head. 
Column and Countershaft—Capacity 2-12x2 wheels. 

l— Worthington 4x6 Vertical Triplex Single Acting | 


Power Pump. 


1—3x4 Vertical Triplex Single Acting Power Pump, 
Worthington. 


1— Worthington 6x4x6 Reg. Fitted Horz. Duplex Boiler | 
Heed. | 


1— Worthington 6x4x6 Brass 
Boiler Feed. 


Hitted Horz. Duplex 


1— Worthington 44ox2°%4x4 Brass Fitted Horz. Duplex 
Boiler Feed. 


1—Worthington 3x2x3 Brass Fitted Horz. Duplex 
Boiler Feed. | 
Kleectric Drills—Electric Grinders and Buffers— | 


Klectme Fans 


Welding Outfits, complete. 
The 


Textile Mill Supply Co 


Phones 2781—2782 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Contract for 
building the addition to the Clara 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Manufacturing Company has been 
let to Howard Clemmer, of Dakkas, 
N. 


Macon, Ga.—It is reported that a 
new mill is to be built in Georgia, 
the location having not yet been 
decided upon, by C. E. Pond, Hotel 
Dempsey. this city. 

Dillon, S. C.—Almost all the ma- 
chinery has been installed in the 
new end of the Maple Mill and part 
of it running. The mil! has imstall- 
ed 33 new twisters, 18 reels and 12 
spoolers. Will change product from 
hosiery yarn to ply yarn. 


Alexander, City, Ala.—The new 
plant of the Russell Manufacturing 
Company, that is under construc- 
tion here, will be known as the 
Russell Manufacturing Company No, 
5 and will have 25,000 spindles for 
the manufacture of coarse yarns. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—A new plant 
for the manufacture of hosiery is 
being erected here by the Nicholson 
Hosiery Mills. It will produce 226- 
needle, women’s silk hose. At pres- 
ent the company operates 30 knit- 
Ling machines in a rented building, 
having begun operation in April. 


Roseboro, N. C.—Thne Roseboro 
Cotton Mills, with an authorized 
capital of $400,000, have been incor- 
porated by T. I. Herring, A. J. 5im- 
mons, W. J. Butler, all of this place. 

It is understood that the new com- 
pany plans to erect a cotton mill, 
but no announcements of the de- 
tails has been made. 


Newton, N. C.—The stockholders 
of the City Cotton Mills met here 
recently in annual session. The 
board of directors composed of G. 
A. Warlick, Julius Abernathy, E. 
M. Deal, S. J. Smyre, J. W. Ervin, 
C. M. Rowe and W. B. Gaither, were 
elected for another year, and the 
board elected the same president, 
G. A. Warlick, the same vice-presi- 
dent, C. M. Rowe, and the same sec- 
retary and treasurer, R. B. Knox. 


Huntsville, Ala—L. Aitken, agent 
of the Lincoln Millis of Alabama, 
says: “The plan to build a mill in 
Huntsville depends entirely on the 
question of getting additional pow- 
er. ~The Alabama Power Company 
is willing to build a new line into 
this section, the present line being 
loaded to its capacity, but the good 
people of Huntsville and Sheffield 
are opposed to this line coming in, 
their fear being that it may inter- 
fere with Henry Ford's prospects at 
Muscle Shoals. In the meantime, 
our section of the South will have 
to wait and suffer, for as far as we 
are concerned, there will be no mill 
built in Huntsville, due to the fact 
that we cannot get power to operate 
it.” 


THE 
Sweeny PNEU-WAY Cleaner 


Trade Mark 


Rapidly Cleans Machinery, 
Floors, Walls, Etc., of Lint and 
Dust by Air Suction 


Uses compressed air to create 
the suction. 


For Textile Mills and Other 
Industrial Plants 


Ask for Prices on: 

Ingersoll-Rand Air Compressors, 
~ Air Hoists and Air Tools of all kinds. 
meres, Compressed Air Hose, Vacuum Hose, 
Quick Connecting Hose Couplings, 


R. P. SWEENY Centrifugal Pumps. 


Manufacturer 
406 News Bidg. Greenville, S. C. Catalogues on Request 


For Sale 


at a Sargain 


5,000 spindle Weaving Mill. Now running 
day and night and making a handsome 
profit. Ideally located in Georgia. Can 
offer at a very attractive price. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Community and Mill Village 
Developments 
Parks, Real Hstate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries Supervision of Landscape 
te a Hotels and Country Clube Construction 
Maintenance 


vate Estates and Home Grounds Inspection 
Largest Landecape Organization in the Seuth 


Complete Surveys 
General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Deta!! Plans 


When ordering looms, specify:— 
To be fitted with K-A Electrical 
Warp Stops. That is what other 
mills do; why not you? Weavers 
of cotton, worsted, wool and silk 
all over the country find K-A ad- 
vantageous. “There’s a reason.” 
Before you close that order write 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
= Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Gaffney, S. C.—The Gaffney Man- 
ufacturing Company, with 80,512 
spindies and 1,868 looms, reports 
undivided profits and reserves of 
$397,078 as of April 1, 1922, accord- 
ing to the company’s statement of 
condition. This figure conrpares 
with undivided profits and reserves 
of $350,885 six months ago. Cotton 
inventory is larger than a year ago, 
amounting to $455,449 as against 
$98,792 on April 1, 1922. 

Liberty bonds amounting to $965,- 
000 a year ago have been reduced 
lo -1,000 and cash on hand has in- 
creased from $48,772 a year ago to 
$88,170 for the period just reported 
for. Property and plant account 
shows a considerable gain over the 
previous year, amounting to $2,075.,- 
423 as against $1,821,155. A consid- 
erable quantity of goods have béen 
disposed of during the year, goods 
unsold amounting to $48,123 as 
against $222,089 a year ago. 


Spartanburg, 8S. C.—H. A. Ligon, 
Jr. vice-president of the Arcadia 
Mills, gives the following informa- 
tion regarding the new plant which 
his firm is to build: 

The contract was let at the office 
of Lockwood, Greene & Co., Spar- 
tanburg, to the Gallivan Building 
Company. 

Arcadia Mills is located at Spar- 
fanburge. The new mill is to be a 
three-story building of steel con- 
struction. It will house 20,000 spin- 
dies and 600 40-inch looms. The . 
type of cloth to be made has not 
yel. been decided definitely. This 
mill will be known as Arcadia Mills 
No. 2. The present’ Arcadia Mills 
plant contains 34,000 spindles and 
860 looms, and makes print cloths. 
The new mill will be run by elec- 
tric power and will be most mod- 
ern in every respect. It is hoped 
to have this plant completed by 
January i, 1924. 


MeColl, S. C.—The quarterly state- 
ment of the Marlboro Cotton Mills 
for the period ended March 31, 1923, 
shows a surplus of $1,041,680 after 
deduction of a deficit amounting to 
$531,449. The company's surplus is 
arrived at by the following calcula- 
Lion: 


Increase by appraisal...... $1,573,129 
Less reserve for contingen- 


Balance of appraisal sur- 


Reserve for contingency... 1,000,000 
$1,573,129 

$1,041,680 


As compared with September 30, 
i922, the company’s surplus amount- 
ed to $80,416. Net worth of the 
company now stands at $3,531,380 
which compares with $3,570,116 as 
of September 30 last. Raw material 
on hand is considerably greater 
than six months ago and stock ip 
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process of manufacture amounts to 
$141,734 as against $117,930 on Sep- 
tember 390, 


Total current assets are consid- 
erably in excess of those of six 
months ago, amounting to $2,405,281 
as compared with $1,549,619. On the 
other hand current liabilities also 
show an increase over six months 
ago amounting to $1,575,804 as 
against $801,921. The company's 
working capital, however, is larger 
than on September 30, surplus of 
current assets over liabilities 
amounting to $829,477, which. com- 
pares with $747,698. The cOmpany’s 
cash position has been materially 
strengthened, cash on hand and in 
banks amounting to $8191,752 as 
against $127,510 six months ago. 

Fixed assets of $2,539,566 are 
slightly below those of six months 
ago, the decline being due to a de- 
crease in machinery and equipmen! 
account. 


The first mortgage bonds of the 
Bergangnon Rubber Co., amounting 
to $80,000, which the company held, 
have apparently been disposed of. 


George H. Lanier and Associates 
Buy Opelika Mill. 


Opelika, Ala.. May 16.—The larg- 
est single business deal in the his- 
tory of Opelika was consummated 
Saturday in which the Opelika Cot- 
ton Mills were sold to George H. 
Lanier, of West Point, Ga. and as- 
sociates. ‘The consideration was 
something like $750,000. The change 
of ownership and management will 
take place at once. 

W. M. McCall, president, will de- 
vole his entire time now to the 
banking business as president of the 
National Bank of Opelika. 


The new management, headed by 
George H. Lanier and his associates, 
is connected with one of the largest 
cotton mill syndicates in the South. 
It is understood that the coming of 
this big concern means not only the 
enlarging of this mill but the build- 
ing of more cotton mills in Opelika. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FAS8RICS 


2525 N. Second St, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 82 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 

Sydner Pump & Well Ce., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 
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Ask Receivership for Four 


Carolina Mills. 


North 


Greensboro, N. U—Recelvers are 
asked for four North Carolina cot- 
ton mills alleged to be in imminent 
danger of insolvency in a suit filed 
in the United States district court 
here on Tuesday, seeking the re- 
covery of nearly $300,000 said to be 
past due, 

The action is brought against the 
Mecklenburg Mills Company, the 
Newton Cotton Mills Company and 
the Coal and Iron National Bank of 
New York, trustee. The four mills 
involved are the Mecklenburg Mills 
at Charlotte, the Clyde and the 
Newton Mills al Newton, and the 
Nancy Mill, ‘Tuckertown. 

All are allied under the leader- 
ship of a group of Salisbury men. 
Named as officers and as owners of 
the greater part of the common 
stock are J. D. Norwood, M. L. Jack- 
son and John UC. Lawson. 

The action is brought by Warwick 
Aiken and Claude U, 
Warwick Aiken & Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., cotton dealers, suing 
themselves and for other creditors 
of the Mecklenburg Mills Company. 

In the complaint the plaintiffs ask 
that a receiver or receivers be ap- 
pointed to take possession of the 


Crawford, of 


for 


mills and all the assets, to manage 
and operate them with power to 
borrow money, issue receivers’ cer- 
tificates and perform other similar 
acts. 

The plaintiffs also ask that an in- 


junction issue to restrain the Meck- 


lenburg Mills Company, its officers, 
agents and employes from making 
any distribution of the assets. 
Judge James E. Boyd set June 4 
as the date for the defendants to 
appear before him to show cause 
why a receiver or receivers should 
not be appointed. Answers to the 
suit are to be filed by June 18. 
The defendant mills, it is alleged, 
eannot get funds for their obliga- 
tions and have no money with 
which to buy cotton. For the pasi 
two weeks they have had no cotton 
and have had to suspend operations 
af times because of the sheer in- 
ability to keep going. Deterioration 
of the property will set in rapidily 
if the mills are suspended, it 1s 
claimed. and unless receiver are ap- 
pointed there will be a rapidly in- 
creasing which will dissipate 
all available assets. The need is al- 
leged to be an “urgent necessily.” 
Actual claims filed against the de- 
fendants in the suit started Tuesday 
amount to $298,41213. Warwick 
Aiken & Co. claim that it sold cotton 


loss 


Griffin, Ga. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


of 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING CO. 


50 Market Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


KITAGUMI JAPAN WAX 


SOLE VU. S&S. AGENTS 


H. R. LATHROP & CO., INC... NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
GEO. W. RICKENBAKER GREENVILLE, S. C. 


A 


to the defendants and the accept- 
ances were indorsed by J. D. Nor- 
wood, M. L. Jackson and John C. 
Lawson. Ten acceptances are list- 
ed, the total being more than §$8v,- 
000, dating from November 9, 1922, 
and dates since. ‘Thirteen other ac- 
ceptances not yet matured bul due 
under an optional agreement are 
aiso listed, the total here being 
more than $90,000. 

The plaintiffs alege also that they 
are due on open account $51,266.84. 
The acceptances and the open ac- 
count amount to $228,083.09. 

Furthermore, it is alleged that 
the defendants are indebted to the 
Union and Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, of Memphis, Tenn. for 
$45,549.7, and to the Federal Inter- 
national Bank, of New Orleans, for 
$15,779.67. The defendants are 
charged with being involved here as 
indorsers, this secondary obligation 
amounting to $61,328.94, which, add- 
ed to the original debt, as alleged, of 


$228,083.09, makes the figure §$289,- 
412.13. 
The fixed assets of the Mecklen- 


burg Mills Company are stated as 
being the four cotton mills named 
above, appraised by J. E. Sirrine, of 
Greenville, S. C., at $41,472,429.69. 
Goods in process at the mills are 
said to be worth $150,000. Obliga- 
tions carried by the mills for offi- 
cers, stockholders and employes are 
said to amount to $276,547.65. . From 
December 3, 1922, to March 31, 1923, 
the indebtedness is said to have in- 
creased $40,203.97. The mills have 
a bonded indebtedness .of $515,000. 

The complaint is signed by War- 
wick Aiken, and the attorneys are 
J. S. Allen, of Memphis, Tenn.; 
Stahle Linn, of Salisbury, and By- 
num, Hobgood and Alderman, of 
Greensboro. 

The Mecklenburg Mill, according 


_to available figures, has 350 looms 


and 14,048 spindles, 
tures print cloths; the Clyde, 100 
looms, 5,120 spindles, makes print 
cloths; the Newton, 200 looms, 1(1,- 
500 spindles, makes canton flnannels 
and weaving yarns; the Nancy, 6,400 
spindles, makes ply rope and twine 


and manufac- 


HESSLEIN 


57 WORTH STREET 


Selling Agents 


Representing Leading 


COTTON MILLS 


FABRICS FOR THE JOBBING, EXPORT 
AND CUTTING-UP TRADES. 


& CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and strenger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


the room from outside) 


RUSGELL GRINNELL, President 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must he one that for simplic!ty wrtn yreat capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined fer the 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be appiled te 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL SQUIP- 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK 8B. COMINS, General Ma iager 


i 

| 
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TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS steacuines 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, — no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, initieittiiees 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- - 
made heavy Size, Sago and Taploca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, en . = = 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. : 

SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS , 
ARE USED. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.”’ 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


P. D. JOHNSON, Ga., Ala., and Tenn. Agent, Ath inta, Ga. P. P. GIBSON, South Carolina Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 
Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae, Concord, N. C. 


BALING 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES | 


LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO., ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps . 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


lt means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern Representatives: 


James H. Maxwell, Greenville, C. Claud 8B. Itler, Greenville, 8. C. H. Wallace, Greenville, 8. C. 


DAVID M. BROWN GEORGE G. BROWN 
President Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Factory Additions and Improved Facilities for 
Manufacturing Our 


‘HIGH GRADE”’ 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited Cataica on Request 


| 
| 
“4 
~ 
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Will Build New Power Plant. 


Carthage, May 26.—At a meeting 
of the stockholders of the Carolina 
Coal Company last week, an agree- 
ment was made with J. R. McQueen, 
of the Sandhills Power Company, 
providing the power company with 
a site for a big steam power plant 
on the line of the coal company’s 
railrood running from the mines al 
Coal Glen to the junction with the 
Norfolk 


and Southern. road near 
Cumnock. The plant. will be of 
1.200 horsepower. The machinery 


and equipment has already been 
bought, and work will be started as 
the rails are down on the  coa! 
company’s railroad, so the material 
can be delivered to the site. 


Augusta Mills Give Barbecue. 


Augusta, Ga.—The Augusta Fac- 
tory, Enterprise Mill and _ Sibley 
Mill were hosts to 7,000 employes 
and their families on Saturday at 
one of the largest barbecues ever 
held in this section. Over three- 


quarters of a mile of tables were 
used, and the guests were fed in 
two sections, separately, each sec- 
tion consisting of around 3,500 peo- 


ple. There were field day events 
in the morning. 
An idea of the food that’ was 


served at the barbecue follows: 
One hundred and fifteen pigs and 
lambs; 15,000 rolls; 400 pounds of 
rice: two barrels of mixed sweet 
pickles; 3,500 pounds of hash meal; 


prevail 
cessive 
Manufacture. 
Varied, and but 
portant, are the 
ments of Cotton 


Bleaching and 


salability. 


ties enables us to 


HEMICAL 
through 
stage of 


and, Wool which 
lead up to the phases of 


the final stamp of market value— 


More than a half-century given 
to the concentration of our facili- 


tile requirement of a chemical na- 
ture, while the support of a corps 
of specialists affords the benefit of 
scientific application. 

We Are Headquarters For 


Prussiates Paranitraniline 
Potato Fliour Caustic Potash 
Dextrine Bichromates 
Beta Naphtho! Formic Acid 


SIZING—SOF TENERS—FINISHES 
Turkey Red Oil 
Sulphonated Oils 
Chrome Chioride 


Dyestucs and Colors of All 


A: KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCHES 


Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Providence, R. |}. 


Chariotte, 
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500 pans of egg bread; 15 crates of 
lemons used in preparing lemonade; 
600 pounds of sugar required to 
sweeten the lemonade; 25 crates of 
fresh tomatoes; 25 crates of cucum- 
bers and 25 cases of peas. 


NOTICE. 


We specialize in overhauling 
spinning, spooling and_ twisters. 
Anyone in need of such work will 
be glad to hear from them. We do 
work by day or contract. All work 
ruaranteed. Minyard & Davis, 212 
Mutlet St.. Toecoa, Ga. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


WANTED— Position as 
Salesmanager or Salesman 
with concern where re- 
sults count. Employed at 
present but desire position 
offering better future. Am 
personally acquainted 
with practically all textile 
buyers in North Carolina 
and prefer something in 
textile line in North Caro- 
lina territory, but can sell 
anything anywhere. Have 
brand new $2,000 auto and 
record that speaks for it- 
self. Salesman, care 


Southern Textile Bulletin. 


AUDITS TAX SERVICE 


Geo. H. Adams & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 


11 W. Fourth St. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 5117 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


— 


INFLUENCES 
each suc- 
Texitle 


slightly less im- 
pre-loom  treat- 


Dyeing, 
Finishing—fixing 


fulfill every tex- 


Kinds 


N. C. 


The Standard of Excellence 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, lac. 
GREENVILLE, 5S. C. 


DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 
rosin or other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of al) kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


—— 
| “From Raw Stock to finished Fabric 
| | 
| 
=— A, 
| 
\ 
= 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 
after fourteen years of the 


hardest mill use has demon- 
strated that it is 


Durable — Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 
spool. 

Prompt deliveries in two to 
three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 


Woonsocket, Rhode isiand 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Moreland Size 


‘‘The Warps Best Friend”’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. T. MORELAND, President 
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Dyehouse Dangers. 
‘Continued from Page 14) 
settled policy among those who buy 
soaps and oils, as to just what they 
want for their money. There is a 
vast difference between such mate- 
rials: and one soap which gives 
salisfactory results for one partic- 
ular operation may not do at all 
for another. Then, too, there is, of 
course, a difference in quality be- 
tween soaps designed for any one 

purpose. 

Small mills may feel that they 
cannot afford to employed a chem- 
ist for testing their purchases, and 
this may be true, but there are 
many plants large enough to em- 
ploy a capab!e man who fail to do 
so. Then, too, in manufacturing 
communities, ii would be compara- 
lively cheap for a group of plants 
fo get together and operate a “buy- 
ing laboratory.” The time is ap- 
proaching when this will come 
about generally. 


Now, then, how about the care in 


handling and chemicals? 
These materials are usually care- 


fully weighed or measured and the 
formu'as worked out by the man- 
ufacturer for the benefit of the 
user. But, there can be inatcurate 
scales, and waste between the con- 
tainer and the scales; through poor 
scoops, buckets, and most of all, 
poorly lighted drug rooms. Natur- 
uralliy, there will be a_i certain 
amount of unavoidable waste, but 
each one hundred pounds -of dye 
should color a very definite amount 
of cotton, wool, or whatever the 
material may be. -How many mills 
check the dyed material against the 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Koll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


KNICHOLS MFGR. COMPAR 


Some 


Recommendations 


| MONARCH MILLS 
Lockhart Plant—Lockhart, S. C. 

J. Roy Fant, Asst. Treas. 
We have used for more than SIX 
years, your MI CLEANSER, 
with GOOD SATISFACTION. 
And we consider it the most 
ECONOMICAL SCRU B BING 
POWDER that we have ever 
used. 


NICHOLS MFGR. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. S. A. 


CHARLES NICHOLS 
Pres., Treas. & Gen’l. Mgr. 
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coming more popular. And another 
point—there seems to be almost no 
actual dye consumption? That's 
easily answered. “Not many.’ 

Do you see now what I’m trying 
to get at? It is the leakage—it 
may be small in your plant or it 
may not exist, but in hundreds of 
plants it goes on and on—not nec- 
essarily through wilful neglect on 
any one’s part, but just because it’s 
small and because present methods 
are the same as those that have 
been employed in times when com- 
petition was not so keen. 

Then there’s a very real loss @ue 
fo poor heating facilities in some 
dyeing machines, through poor or 
inadequate water supply, through 
poorly ventilated and lighted dye- 
houses: and through rough, dirty, 
dyehouse floors. A rough floor will 
quickly ruin skip boxes or trucks, 
it will cause extra work for the 
dyehouse force and it will cause an 
occasional overturned truck load of 
goods and very probably a conse- 
quent redye lot. 

In a muddy, ill drained dyehouse 
it's hard for the dye boss to keep 
up much morale among his force 
and when his force becomes care- 
less and indifferent, look out for 
waste. It’s hard, too, to take prop- 
er care of the machinery. The 
writer believes that the average 
dyehouse machinery has less atten- 
tion than any other machinery 
about the plant. In reality, it should 
have as much as a fine spinning 
frame or a_ knitting machine—by 
that we mean it should be thor- 
oughiy oiled at all times, and it 
should be periodically cleaned and 
painted to protect it from rust. 

Now, for the human element. La- 
bor in a dyehouse is seldom em- 
ployed on_a piece work basis—as.a 
consequence it is up to the room 
foreman to be on his job thorough- 
ly, so as to keep his men up to a 
full day's work. It is also a moral 
Obligation to him to caution his 
men about the handling of dyes and 
chemicals. Many of the latter are 
dangerous. There is a constant tia- 
bility of acid and steam burns—of 
gas fumes, of infected abrasions 
from various chemicals, etc. 

Fortunately, for all concerned, the 
Southern mills are paying increased 
aitention to the finishing end of 
their business and in many cases 
are employing technically trained 
men for the supervision or assistant 
supervision of this work which is 
so vital to the final value of the 
goods. The principal trouble in the 
past has been a lack of detailed in- 
terest in this department, on the 
part of the management, but the 
high priced colors of war times de- 
veloped a very considerable inter- 
est, and that interest is now re- 
flected in better good and more ef- 
ficient dyehouse operation. 


—— 


Tendencies in Hungarian Cotton 
Markets. 


Uzecho-slovakia has surrendered 
first place to Austria in the Hunga- 
rian cotton goods markets, accord- 
ing to a report to the Department 
of Commerce from the Trade Com- 
missioned’s office in Prague. Other 
countries with high exchange, in- 


cluding Italy and Switzerland, have 
also lost ground, whereas Germany 
and Austria are gaining. 


MACRODI 
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Changes in Westinghouse Personnel. 


A number of changes in the per- 


nel of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company have 
been announced. 


Because of the increasing import- 
ance of business in the foreign 
countries, T. D. Simpers, formerly 
manager of the General Mill Section 
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ment and is responsible for inter- 
national negotiations and also for 
stocks and production schedules of 
the Light Traction Division. R. W. 
Seady has been appointed manager 
of the Contract Section to succeed 
Mr. Long. 

In the Detroit office of the com- 
pany, W. P. Jend has been appoint- 
ed 


manager of the Merchandising 
Division to succeed F. D. Koelbel, 
who will take up general duties in 
connection with both the Central 
Division and the Merchandising Di- 
vision. 


of the Industrial Department, has 
been appointed Export Representa- 
tive of the Industrial Department. 
This is a new position made ne 
sary by the large size to which the 
foreign business of the Industrial 
Department has grown, 

For the present J. R. Olnhausen, 
manager of the Textile Section of 
the Industrial Department, will 
have a supervision over the indus- 
tries formerly under the control of 
Mr. Simpers. 

C. H. Long, formerly manager of 
the Contract Section of the Railway 
Department, has been appointed a 
section manager of the Light Trac- 


‘PS. 


China’s Ramie 
ramie from Hankow, 
slightly under 19,000,- 
valued at $1,892,000 dur- 
ing 1922. This was approximate'y 
the same amount as exported in 
1921 and only approximately 10 per 
cent below the 1920 quantity. Japan 
is the principal destination for ra- 
mie exports, the United States tak- 


xports Stable. 


Exports or 
China, were 
pounds, 
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For that silky, soft ‘‘kid glovey’’ finish on fine shirt- 
ings, sheer nainsooks, dainty organdies and voiles, on 
high grade ginghams and sateens, use 


CREAM SOFTENER J. B. 


White goods stay white and even the most delicate shades are not 
affected by this creamy, white softener. 

A finish cannot always be judged satisfactory immediately after it 
is applied. Father Time, the most critical judge, often makes an 
adverse decision after the goods have been on the shelf a few 
months. 

Our Cream Softener J. B. is especially adjusted and standardized 
to cope with atmospheric, storage and other conditions to which 
material is subjected after finishing. 

We guarantee this softener will not cause any regrets. 
and last decision will be favorable. 


Allow us to send samples. 
The product will prove itself. 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND [MPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


The first 


tion Division of the Railway Depart- ing only 347.732 pounds in 1922. —- 
—MANUFACTURERS— Mohegan Cotton Mills, New London, Conn. 
ATLANTA GEORGIA New London, Conn. 
9400 spindles, cotton spinning; size of rings 1% to 2%. Complete 
MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Ete. equipment for cotton spinning. Sold as a whole. Can be run in 
New London or removed. Driven by electric motor in groups. Im. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples mediate possession. Can be inspected at any time. 
For Particulars Address: 
E. K. WATSON, Warren, R. I. 
BETTER: NON- F LUBRIGATION 
Z = 
DANA 


A Depenaable Helper for You 


TRADE MARK RECISTERED IN 


UNITED STATES 
“y 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


NON-FLUID OIL won’t waste and drip from bear- 
ings like liquid oil—prevents oil stains on goods and 
does not require frequent application to keep bearings 
lubricated. 

And NON-FLUID OIL lasts so much longer that it 
costs much less per month for better lubrication. 

Make your own test—write for testing sample and 

Bulletin on the Lubrication of Textile Machinery. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


401 Broadway New York 


Southern Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


Ample Stocks at Our Branches 


Greenville, S. C. 
New Orleans, La. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Atianta, Ga. 


LESS COST PER MONTH 


& 


Different Quality 


Just as there is gasoline and gasoline so too there are 
alkalies and alkalies. 

And further, too, just as high test gasoline will give 
much greater efficiency and mileage so, also, the special 
purpose alkalies 

WYANDOTTE TEXTILE SODA 
WYANDOTTE CONCENTRATED ASH 
WYANDOTTE KIER BOLLING SPECIAL 


are so processed that the results they achieve in the mill are dis- 
tinctive, uniform and much more desirable. 

Moreover, science has provided the means of discovering the rea- 
son for these superior results, for when the camera and microscope 
are turned upon fabrics treated by these alkalies a better condition 
to the fibres, protective of tensile strength and quality, is revealed. 


Ask your supply man. 


“Wyandotte” 


Che 3 Ford Companp. 


£48 


Sole Mnfrs. 


The J. B. FORD CO. Wyandotte, Michigan 
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JNO. L. ROBINSON & CO. 
COTTON 


Home Office—Memphis, Tenn. 
COTTON BRANDED “BIG BOY” 
ROBINSON & BAGGETT, Agents 

Charlotte, N. C. 


c. i. JONES H. N. FAIRLEY 
C. I. JONES & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Salisbury, N. C. 
We represent a number of excellent shippers who are desirous of selling late 


summer and fall options Wire or call us collect and we will take pleasure in 


quoting you 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 


(Incorporated) 


COTTON 


GREENVILLE, &. C. 
: Branch Offices in the Carolinas and Georgia 


Williams, Smithwick & Co. Ridgely D. Park 
Memphis, Tenn. Charlotte, .N. C. 


WILLIAMS, SMITHWICK & PARK CO. 
COTTON 


MISSISSIPP! STAPLES ARKANSAS BENDERS 
143 Brevard Court, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Long Distance Phone 9940 Postal Phone 


B. WILSON & COMPANY 
COTTON 


STAPLES AND BENDERS A SPECIALTY 
MEMPHIS, TENN. CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Arthur H. Fuller, Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


Local Phone 5436 


BARRETT & COMPANY, INC. 


Largest Cotton Factors in the World 


AUGUSTA ATHENS BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


— 


~GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


BELL BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Successors to BELL-SHAW CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
COTTON SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 


Branches—Houston, Brownwood, Sweetwater, Corsicana, Stamford, Texas 
and Oklahoma City and Hobart, Okla. 


May 31, 


Thursday, 1923. 


Cotton 


“Commercial Appeal” Forecasts 
Crop of 11,400,000 Bales. 


Memphis.—Reports to the Com- 
mercial Appeal from its correspond- 
ents in 793 counties and parishes in 
the cotton belt, show a crop condi- 
tion on May 25 of 70.9 per cent nor- 
mal. This compares with this au- 
thority’s guess same date last year 
of 69.3. 

Present indications 
increase of 9 or 10 per cent, and 
based on last year’s abandonment 
of acreage tentative estimate of 
vield is 11,400,000 bales, exclusive 
of linters. Much planting and re- 
planting remains to be done, 

The report says: “Unfavorable 
weather conditions prevailed 
throughout the belt, except in por- 
lions Of ‘Texas, the only State show- 
ing better than the Government 10 
year average of 736. Labor short- 
age is a serious obstacle to satis- 
factory crop, being the most acute 
in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
Arkansas. The crop in most of the 
belt is from one to three weeks 
late. Fertilizer is being used more 
freely than any former year, ex- 
cept in the Atlantic States. 

Condition figures by States: 
bama, 71; Arkansas, 68; Georgia, 67; 
Louisiana, 66; Mississippi, 68; Mis- 
sourl, 75; North Carolina, 74; Okla- 


pomt to an 


Ala- 


Notes 


70; South Carolina, 64; Ten- 
68: Texas, 74; others, 88. 


homa, 
nessee, 


Cotton Movement From August 1 to 


20. 
1923 1922 
Bales Bales 
Port receipts .... 5,493,416 5,493,815 
Port stocks ...... 399.601 899.769 
Interior receipts.. 7,107,417 6,721,854 
Interior stocks .. 471,972 782,196 
10,107,401. 9,379,107 
Northern spinners’ 


Agree on Export Cotton ‘Trading. 

Washington. — Agreement was 
reached between a group of leading 
cotton exporters and the Secretary 
of Agriculture on an arrangement 
for conducting the cotton export 
trade under the new cotton stand- 
ards act which becomes effective 
August i, requiring use of official 
cotton standards of the United 
States in all transactions, based on 
standards in interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

The exporters, representing the 
larger cotton exchange of the coun- 
try, unanimously approved the de- 
sirability of world-wide agreement 
upon uniform cotton standards and 
endorsed the present official stand 
ards as satisfactory to the American 
cotton trade. 


LOUIS WOODS, JR., & COMPANY 


Cotton Merchants 


All Kinds of Raw Cotton, Low Grades Especially 
Types and Samples Sent on Request 


Phones: Main 5417—7705 Postal L. D. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
WARWICK-AIKEN & COMPANY 
COTTON 
MISSISSIPP!|, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


ROBERTS, CARTER & COMPANY 


Shippers of Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee Cottons 
Ask your broker for ROBERTS Cotton, it pays 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


104 8. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn., U. &. A. 


BARNWELL & COMPANY 
Staple Cotton 
MISSISSIPPI and ARKANSAS 


Have Been Making Satisfactory 
Shipments Since 1886 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


A/ ZB 
| 
dite 
| x 


1923. 
The Week's Cotton Trade. 


Thursday, May 31, 


Cotton prices continued to ad- 
vance during the week ending May 


25, final results showing advances 
in the average of the daily quota- 
tions at 10 spot markets of 173 


points and for July future contracts 
on the New York Cotton Exchange 
of 183 points. Quotations for spot 


cotton closed at 27.74 cents per 
pound on May 25, and July future 
contracts at New Yor kclosed af 
27.10 cents. The further advance 


was attributed to both a more op- 
timistic feeling in the general sil- 
uation and to continued wet and 
cool weather in the Southern cot- 
ton-growing states. Reports stated 
that a few of the mills in the North 
would operate an shorter time for 
the present at least. The dry goods 
markets were again reported quiet. 

Exports for the week amounted 
to 32,522 bales, compared with 21,- 
746 bales for the previous Week and 
97,905 bales for the corresponding 
period last year. 

Certificated stock af 
May 25 was 74,114 bales, and at New 
Orleans, 6,976 bales. ‘Total stocks, 
all kinds, at New York, 85,795 bales, 
‘and at New Orleans, 99,374 bales. 

New York future contracts closed 
May 25: May 27.10 cents: October 
24.50; December 24.06; January 23.80; 
March 23.70. New Orleans closed: 
July 27.18 cents; October 24.00; De- 
cember 23.60; January 23.48: March 
233i. 


New York on 


Squandering Goodwill Abroad. 
Continued from Page 9) 
parably inferior to of 
present agent. 
Keeping Same Salesmen and Local 
Connections. 

The home management should 
bear in mind the advantage of keep- 
ing the same traveling salesman on 
a given route year after vear. It 
is usually a great mistake to take 
a man who has made a success in 
one field and transfer him to an- 
Other merely because he _ proved 
himself good ground-breaker in 
the field of former endeavor. A 


the 


those 
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decided prestige is derived from 
permanent representation. The 
fourth or fifth time that a man 


covers a route he does not need to 


“hreak the ice.” It may take him 
as long to sell his goods, but he 
holds with his customers a trade 


position that a new competitor or 
a new representative of his own 
house can hardly hope to. enjoy. 
Many a case is cited where a house 
in a non-industrial country waits, 
before making its purchases, until 
the annual visit of Mr. So and So 
occurs. because he represents a 
business connection based on ripen- 
ed friendship. Certain foreign rep- 
resentatives maintain connections 
with “the trade’ that no competitor 
could duplicate even after years of 


effort. Very substantial loss would 
be involved if their principals 


should shift 
to another. 

The home office must also real- 
ize the importance of working with 
its sales force to keep the same 
local connections abroad. This is 
often as vital a matter as the choice 
of salesmen and their permanence. 
The local firm takes pride in mak- 
ing its name stand for certain goods 
and qualities. The house comes to 
feel a proprietary interest in its 
principals’ wares. It is proud also 
of the extent of its powers, indi- 
cating the confidence placed in the 


them from one region 


concern. In addition, the impres- 
sion made on the community Dy 
long-continued relations between 
principal and local merchant can 
not fail to be favorable. A firm 
which has the same connections, 


shows the same reliability, and sus- 
tains a reputation for fair prices 
year after year. writes a record on 
public confidence of a very lasting 
sort. 


Italian wool manufacturers are 
now commencing to negotiate for 
raw wool, Trade Commissioner A. A. 
Osborne reports. Last year’s stocks 
are pretty well exhausted and hold- 
ers are asking for higher prices. 
Spinners are working for the most 
part to supp!y knit goods manufac- 
turers. 


“~ 


CHARLOTTE DOUBLE’LOOP (HOOK) 

BEST BY TEST \ 

\; Also Spinning, Spooling and Twisting Bands 

iN When ordering card bands state make of card and size 4 

\ of doffer. With this information we guarantee correct fit, ‘ 
both diameter and length, of any band for any make of 

card. cA 

SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 

Box 44 


Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


BARNWELL BROTHERS 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 


BUYING AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE DELTA 
Branch Offices: Clarksdale Cable Address: “Barn” 


Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by 8. E. Barnwell, Jr. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty | 


MONTGOMERY & SUMNER 
Yazoo City, Mise. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 


Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Mississipp! Delta Cotton 


Extra Staples a Speciality 
Carolina Representative 
Ernest D. Sumner Agenoy 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Branch Offices 
Greenwood, Miss. Beizonia, Mise. 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jackson, Miss. 
New Orleans, La. 


H. Chassanio!l 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


LAMAR SELLERS & CO. 
Clarnxedale, Miss. 
COTTON 
Delta Staples and Benders Our 

Specialty 
Cable Address: 
Codes: 


“Sellers” 
Shepperson’s 78-81 
Meyer’s 39th 


Ss. L. DODSON E. J. MOONEY 


DODSON & MOONEY 
Cotton Merchants 
Domestic—Export 


BENDERS AND STAPLES 
Main Office: CLARKSDALE, MI8S. 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


7 B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
THREEFOOT BROS. & CO. 


Cotton Merchants COTTON 
Meridian, Miss. 
Handlers of Mississippi Staples and Benders 
Cotton Clarksdale, Miss. 


| 
? 
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Let Us Quote You 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


Full 1° to commercial 1 1-8"" cottons are extremely scarce, can be now had 
only at wide premiums and shortly may be unattainable 

It will be worth the while of mills using these lengths to consider what they 
will do to supplement this shortage. 

We suggest the purchase 1 3-16" cottons by those who can use them, for they 
are still plentiful and very cheap. 

COKER COTTON COMPANY, 
Hartsville, S. C. 


s. B. TANNER, JR. Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


co. WILLIAMBON, INMAN & STRIBLING 
Stewart Brothers. Cotton Go. | sv BARKLEY INC. 
of New Orleans, La. 
Cotton Merchants Staple Cottons 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY Gastonia, N. 0. 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, 8. C. 


B. H. PARKER & OO. 
Cotton Brokers 


William and York Wilson 


Charlotte, N. C. Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Cotton Brokers 
Charlotte Rook Hill Staples a 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 odes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 

Postal Phone Gastonia, N. C. 


J. F. Mathewes Hamiinm Beattie 


Mathewes, Beattie & Co. 
COTTON 


Local Phone 17 
Leng Distance Phone 9912 
Posta! Phone 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
COTTON 


191% East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


RANKINS-ADAMS CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN STAPLES 


Loca: and Postal Phones 
Codes—Shepperson’s 1878-81 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
COTTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


A. N. MEANS 


COTTON 
ALL KINDS OF STAPLE AND 
SHORT COTTON 
Bell and Postal Phones 
Gastonia, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
COTTON 
Greenville, 8. O. 


Thursday, May 31, 1923. 


Cotton Goods 


New York.—The cotton goods 
market continued quiet last week, 
there being but little activity either 
in primary markets or second 
hands. Retail trade was again ham- 
pered by unseasonable weather. The 
higher cotton prices helped some in 
steadying the goods markets, but as 
yet have not stimulated buying to 
cover future needs. Gray goods 
were somewhat firmer. Some lines 
of sheetings are being quite below 
cost, but there was very slight de- 
mand for them. Print cloth yarn 
goods were slightly firmer, while 
many of the convertibles continued 
irregular and weak. Wash goods 
were very quiet, and prices on 
bleached cottons reached the low- 
est level of the year. Ginghams 
were quiet. 

The sheeting business last week, 
while not general, has been better 
than in some time, with more in- 
terest reported from the bag trade. 
In certain styles, buyers are will- 
ing to contract for late delivery, if 
available at prices for nearby goods. 
In 37-inch, 48 squares, 4.00 yard, 
June-July was quoted at 10 net. 
Buyers would not have taken Au- 
gust and later at this. price, but 
10 1-4 net was asked for the later 
shipments. Some fair inquiries for 
sizable quantities of 6.15 yard for 
July-August-September, to buy at 
7 1-4 net, were reported. Spot goods 
only, of low count, could be had at 
this figure, with full count quoted 
at 7 1-2 and some asking  three- 
quarters for the contract. The quo- 
tation on 81-inch, 5.00 yard, is 8 1-2 
net. Some sold Thursday at three- 
eighths, in second hands. Some 5.50 
yard sold at’8 net; 8 3-4 net quoted 
for 36-inch 5.00 yard; 11 5-8 net paid 
for 36-inch, 56x60, 4.00 yard; second 
hands sold a few 36-inch, 3.00 yard 
at 13 3-4 nel; 9 3-4 net for 4.70 yard. 
There have been some small sales 
of 40-inch, 2.85 yard, at 14 3-4 and 
15 net; some 40-inch, 4.25 yard for 
bag purposes, sold at 9 3-4 net, with 
other goods held at 10. 

Further offerings of sateens at 
substantial concessions were made 
in second hands. There was more 
inquiry for some of the medium 


yarn twills and sateens for lining 
purposes. Osnaburgs continued dull 
and some prices suggested in sec- 
ond hands are far under anything 
agents will meet. There was little 
or no business doing in fine goods. 


Wide sateens are quoted at 55 
cents a pound, wide drills at 54 
cents and moleskins at 54 cents, all 
for the rubber trades. 

Spot sales were the feature of the 
duck market all week. The total 
of business done was not large, but 
constituted an improvement above 
that of recent weeks. The supply 
of enameling duck was not suffi- 
cient to satisfy all prompt require- 
ments and encouraged to 
quote firmly on them. Army duck 
quotations held steadily to 27 1-2 to 
27 3-4 cents for 30-inch 8-ounce con- 
struction. A few small sales were 
effected in them... Hose and belting 
orders were of a negligible descrip- 
tion. 

Fall River, May 25. 
better inquiry in te print cloth 
market, and although sales were 
light, the improvement in cond)- 
tions was pleasing. Inquiry extend- 
ed to wide goods, which have been 
unusually quiet for some time, good 
sized quantities of 38 1-2-inch, 44x40, 
8.20, being reported sold at 6 7-8. 
There was also trading in 27-inch, 
56x44, 9.75, at 6 cents. 

Prices were quoted as follows: 

Print cloths, 28-inch, 64x64s, 7 5-8 
cents; 64x60s, 7 3-8 cents; 38 1-2-inch 
64x64s, 10 1-4 cents; brown sheet- . 
ings, Southern standards, 15 3-4 
cents; denims, 2.20s, 23 cents; tick- 
ings, 8-ounce, 8 cents; prints, 11 
cents; staple ginghams, 19 cents; 
dress ginghams, 21 1-2 to 24 cents. 


There was 


American Cotton Goods Preferred 
By Abyssinians. 

The Abyssinians prefer American 
cotton goods despite lower prices of 
competitive Japanese goods. This 
preference is based on past experi- 
ence with American cotton goods 
which not only wear better but are 
more suited to local demand, ac- 
cording te Consul Raymond Davis, 
Aden. 


AGEINCIES: Atlanta, Ga.; 


BRADSHAW-ROBERSON COTTON COMPANY 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
Capital $300,000 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 
Head Office, Greensboro, N. C. 


Elberton, Ga.; Savannah, Ga.;: Tocc 
Charlotte, N. C.; Wilson, N. C.; Nerfolk, Va.; “har 


Dallas, Texas: Milan 


KENNETH GRIGG & CO. 
HAMBLEY & CO. COTTON 
Spot Cotton Brokers All Grades—Long and Short 
Staples 


SALISBURY, N. C. Lincolnton, N. 0. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 


Carolina and Delta Staples COTTON 
All Kinds Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. Monroe, N. O. 


persona) attention. 


4W. Third St. Room 209. 


MOSS & FERGUSON 


New York 


COTTON 


We offer to the milis and the trade as well as the general public a most 
complete, up-to-date and reliable cotton brokerage service. 


Write for market letter or phone us for latest quotations 
and news on the market which will be gladly furnished gratis. 


A. A. HAUGHTON 


Cotton Commission Broker 


All orders given 


Phone 4384 
L. D. Phone 9993 


Members 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 


| 
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The Yarn Market 


29 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 14s - - 3 a 
16s .45 i 
ket experienced another quiet week, 59. 47 a 
but mills stiffened their prices to a Sl a 
some extent, and by the end of the 3). a: os 
week, both knitting and weaving 40s 65 a 
yarns were from two to three cents Single Skeins 
higher. Prices showed a tendency to Ss | ; 
to move along upward again with 12s is 42 a 
cotton prices. There was some buy- 
ing at the higher prices, although 20s . 46 a 
total sales for the week were not 5% #. 
large. Inquiry and buying was 36s / 6 a 
scattered. There were a few good Frame Cones 
orders for insulating yarns and the 
insulating trade appears to be cov- 
ering more generally than has been io i2%a 
the case in several weeks. Sales 
were reported as high as 240,000 20s 45 a45\% 
pounds, with deliveries running as 57° . 
far ahead as August. 26s 48 a 
Combed yarn prices continued abi cra 
weak, with some slight declines at 20s. tying in 49 a 
the end of the week. A number of ‘5 62, a 
good orders at the lower prices , Combed Peeler Skeins, 
were reported. Prices were ITTeCg- 36s ___. 73 
ular and. varied according to the 
position of the seller. 60s __. 90 a 
Knitting yarn inquiry was of on 
moderate proportions. An inquiry 
Combed Peeler Cones 
for a price on 100,000 pounds came ,». as 
in from one factor as well as smal- 12s 47 2 
ler totals, from 10,000 pounds up, 
from other quarters. It was noted 18s 50 abl 
that the price requests included the 59s co on 
proviso that shipments be prompt. 24s ; 54 a 
ed makes for some difficulty in ne- 34s is 66 a 
368 65 a 
gotiating the business. 3 
The carpet trade has been in the 50s ----- oe 
market for poundage totals that are 
insignificant when compared with 
consumption requirements. Various COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
carpet manufacturers placed con- EQUIPMENT 
tracts in March running six months Special Machinery for 
ahead. The upholstery industry has Textile Mills 
stayed out of the yarn market for The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
many weeks. One lace buyer was Machine Co. 
noted having ordered 15,000 pounds. Bethayres, Pa. 
The following prices were based 
on actual sales, although many spin- 
ners quoted considerably higher NORFOLK SOUTHERN R. R. 
figures. Announces 
Two-Ply Chain Warps Reduced Fares to Durham, N. C. 
l2s to l4s 48 Account 
2-ply l6s 45 a. 
200 47 a. Woman's Missionary Union, Auxiliary 
---- *-- Carolina, March 27th-29th. Tickets 
2-ply 50s - ......-75 a7é for the going journey sold March 23-29, 
Ply Skeins inclusive, certificates validated March 
10s to 12s NESE. BREN __.....42 a43 29th, honored until April 2, 1923. 
l4s 44 a 
= ----- J. F. DALTON, 
24s 61 ab2 General Passenger Agent, 
30s . .66 a57 
36s Norfolk, Va. 
5-ply 39 a 
Tinged insulating Yarns 
Ss, 2, 3 and 4- ply x ae 38 a. 
10s, l-ply and 39 
Duck Yarns 
, 4 and 5- 5-ply— Co 
“Single Chain Warps Millbury, Mass. 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, 
J. 8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 


D. A. Rudisilll, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
287 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRBESDPNTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
80 UNDER THEIR OWN NAMB WILL 


PRODUCT LD 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


C 


TRADE MARK 


(ware TYING MACHINES HAND 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


BOSTON .MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


— . 


*DINNIN 


SPINNING 
BING SPECIALISTS 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Philadelphie Providence Chicago Charlotte 


FOLLOW A LEADER 


Twenty-five years of shop practice on CARDS, winding LICKHR- 
INS, and clothing FLATS. 


Winding Licker-ins a specialty. My references are my customers. 
Write for particulars. 


J. D. Hollingsworth 


Box 69, GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 


WHITINSVILLE 
| 
| 
| 
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HYDROSULPHITES 
Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 


Send Us a Trial Order 


Semple Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HA METZ & 


One-Twenty-Wwo Hudson Street, New York Ci 
Soston Philadelphia Providence (hica 
Charlotte San Francisco 


Designer. 

A-1 designer wants a position 
by July 1. Eight years’ experi- 
ence on all kinds of work. Would 
consider combination job. Best of 
reference. Address Designer, 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


For Quick Sale. 

25 High-Speed latest type 8 head 
12” lap Whitin Combers. 
and Ribbon lap 


4 Sliver 


chines. 
3 Mason Cards. 
1 9x4% Whitin Intermediate. 
1 10x15 Woonsocket Int. 
5,000 Draper No. 2, 7% 
new warp bobbins. 
3,000 Whitin medium 6% 
warp bobbins. 
25.000 4x5 Wood Spools. 
2.000 3%x5 Wood Spools. 
Textile Machinery Exchange, 
Box 1355 


ma- 


Stroke 


stroke 
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(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.’ 


MILL FLOORS 


Poland Soap Works 


Anniston, Ala. | 
Wanted, 

A good fixer for 22 H. & B. 

Speeder, 6 Intermediates and 4 


Slubbers Drawings. Write to E. 
L. Lassiter, Overseer of. Carding, 
Kinston Cotton Mills, Kinston, 


Address Wanted. 

Anyone know'ng the address of 
J. W. Heritege will please write 
D. J. Roland, Box No. 413, La- 
vonia, Ga. It will be to Mr. Heri- 
Llewe’s interest to write us. 


BANDS 


Spinning Twister Spooler 
Bands 
Braids Tapes Cotton Rope 


JOHN 


AS ZA rt ro 


Wanted. 

Experienced or partly experi- 
enced operator for newly install- 
ed Barber & Colman Warp Draw- 
ing ‘Machine on Gingham Warps. 
Apply O. 0. Keesler, Boss Weav- 
er, Highland Park Mfg. Co.. Mill 
No, 1. 


Wanted. 

Musicians for Cotton Mill 
Band. Fine location and good 
first-class Band, with Bruce Mc- 
Quade as director and instruc- 
tor. A good chance for amateur 
musicians to advance themselves. 
Address “Musicians,” care South- 

ern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted. 
Expert Indigo dyer for new dye 


house. Address “Dyer,” care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 
Wanted. 

Finisher of ability to handle 
finishing of coarse colored goods. 
Address “Finisher,” care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Can use a man to take charge 


of our Brownell Twister 
Room. Must be experienced 
on these machines, and a 
good handler of help. Steady 
work. Good pay. Apply 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Band Master. 

Wanted — Permanent location 
by well-known Bandmaster, with 
years of experience with Bands, 
Bugle, and Drum Corps, and Or- 
chestras, past six years Band- 
master South’s largest Textile 
Band. Wish to organize Band 40 
to 60, Drum and Bugle Corps 30 
to 40 members among the male 
and female workers of the mill, 
and the children. Want to locate 
n a good mill town where work 
and effort will be appreciated. 
Address Bandmaster, care South- 
ern ‘Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


For Sale. 

Spinning and hosiery mill, 2,500 
spindles, 137 knitting machines 
and all other machinery and 
equipment necessary for com- 
plete plant. . Tenant houses and 
land for any expansion. Located 
in a good North Carolina town 
with abundant water supply and 
other improvements. Address L. 
M. Gould, Zebulon, N. C. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


| | 
\ 


Thursday, May 31, 


1923. 


MPLOY MEN 
BUREAU T | 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
emall advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
ag ng the employment bureau the above 
ee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membernhip 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
eancies in the position which he desires 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service o! 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


weaving. 
and 
Ad- 


WANT position as overseer 
Familiar with variety of weaves 
ean furnish excellent references. 
dress No. 3805. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 


seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
all departments of mill, lL C. 5. grad- 
vate. Understand jacquard weaving. 


Age 30, married, no bad habits. Good 


references. Address No. 3806. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or as 
assistant superintendent by man who 


can get results, either yarn or weave 
mili. Best of references. Address No, 
3807. 

WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
37, 12 years as overseer. First class 
references. Address No. 3808. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer large card or spinning room. 
High class man, experienced and prac- 
tical, references to show good past rec- 


ord. Address No. 3809. 
WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 


and superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantitr at low 


cost. Address No. 33810. 
WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Capable of handling large room 


man. Long experience, 
Address No. 3811. 


in first class 
fine references. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perineced miil man, now running card 
room at night, but want day job. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now employed as 


superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3813. 
WANT position as master mechanic. 


Have had 24 years experience in cotton 


mill shops both steam and_ electrie 
drive. References. Address No. 3813- 
A. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
Draper looms, plain white goods pre- 
ferred. Now employed, but desire 
better job. Good references from good 
mill men as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3815. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good man, now employed, but wish bet- 


ter position. First class references 
showing good past record. Address 
No. 3816. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. Long experience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 
winding. Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 39, 
good character and references. Ad- 
dress No. 3817. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical manufacturer of ability and ex- 


erience. Good manager of help. Fine 
references. Address No. 3818. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. First 
cuass weaver in every respect, sober, re- 
liable and hard worker. Experienced 
on wide variety of goods. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3819. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager of yarn or cloth mill in the 
Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac - 
torily for three years but have ood 
reasons for wanting to change. ood 
references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 
dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 
class, re.iable man, good manager of 
help. A-1 references. Address No. 
3822. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 
ver; long experience in weaving, best 
of references. Address No. 3823. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
earder or spinner. ow employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire aatisfaction, but want 
larger place. Good references. Address 
No, 3824. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 


or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good miils. refer- 
ences. Address No. 3825. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 


employed, but want larger job. Many 
years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. Excellent _§refer- 
ences. Address No. 3826. 

WANT position as superintendent or 


traveling salesman. Experienced mill 
man and can give excellent references. 
Address No. 3827. 

WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any mill needing first 
class man. Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in mill machine shop, 
fully competent to handle large job. 
Fine references. Address No. 3829 


WANT position as overseer carding or 


spinning, or superintendent. Practica! 
man who has had many years expert- 
ence as superintendent and overseer 


and can get satisfactory results. Best 


of references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 


mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 
familiar with tnese departments and 
am well qualified to handle either a 
room or a mill. Good references as to 
and ability. Address No. 
3832. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making yarns or 
print cloths. Now employed as super- 
intendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 
30s hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 
Am giving satisfaction but have good 
reason for making change. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3833 


WANT position 


as superintendent or 
overseer carding Long experience as 
both and can get good production at 
low cost. Would like to correspond 


with mill needing high class man. 
dress No. 3834. 


Ad- 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Good worker of long experience in num- 


ber of good mills. First class refer- 
enees to show past record. Address 
No. 3835. 
WANT position as superintendent. or 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 


petent, reliable man who can give satis- 
faction in every way. Good references. 
Address No. 3836. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long experience as 
superintendent and am high class man 
in every respect. Can handle mii! on 
any class of goods made in South. Want 
to correspond with mill needing high 
class executive. Excellent references 
reliable mill men. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction at the right cost. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3838. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handie any fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from loom 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest milis 
in the South. Married, have family, re- 
ligious worker, good manager of help. 
Can give excellent list of references. 
Address No. 3839. 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer 
South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 


tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
change. Pxcellent references. Ad.- 
dress No. 3840. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 
mills in the South. Excellent refer- 
ences to show a fine record. Address 
No. 3841. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
mill preferred. High class man who is 


well trained and has had long exper!i- 
ence. Best of references. Address No. 
$842. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 


emp:ved as such, but want ‘etter job. 
Go-~ eave" well as sy~—‘atendent 


and get operate weave mill on very 
satisfactory basis. Address No. 3843. 


WANT position as superintendent, carter 
or spinner. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. Long experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent and can get 
aatiafactory resulta. Address No &844 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had long experience and can furnish 
best of references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 3852 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced in wide variety of fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. Now employed. 
Best of references. Address No. 3853. 


WANT position as dyrer, 12 years ex- 
perience on long and short chain work, 


raw stock, beam and Franklin ma- 
chines. Can handle any size jobs on 
cotton. Good references and can come 


on short notice. Address No. 3854. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced an dreliable man who can 
handle your room on efficient and satis- 
factory basis. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3855. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill or weaver in large mill, 
white or colored goods: 20 years as 
overseer weaving, slashing and beaming 


in number of South’s best mills. Have 
held present place for nine years and 
am giving entire satisfaction. Address 
No. 3856. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
plain or fancy goods mill, would con- 
sider offer of medium size mill at rea- 


sonable salary. Thoroughly conversant 
with all departments. Address No. 3857. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or cloth mill. ginghams preferred: age 
40, have family: 22 years experience, § 
\ears as carder and spinner and assist- 
ant superintendent; have held last po- 
sition as superintendent for 7 1-2 years. 

N. . mill preferred. Good references. 
Address No. 3858. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 


superintendent. Long experience in 
good mills ard can get good results 
Best of references. Address No. 3859. 


WANT position as overseer carding; age 
33. married, 14 vears in carding: 5 years 
as overseer. Now employed but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 3860. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill, or would take overseer 
weaving in large mill on plain or fancy 
goods. .Now emp!oyed in good plant and 
can give good references. Fine record 
in good mills. Address No. 3861. 


of 


WANT position as overseer weaving, ex- 
perienced on large variety of goods and 
can handle room on efficient basis, Ad- 
dress No. 3873. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or weaver in large plant; now em- 
ployed as overseer siashing, warping 
and drawing-in on 360 Draper looms. 
Good references. Address No. 3874. 


WANT position 


as superintendent, yarn 
or weave mill. Now employed, but wish 
larger place Excellent past record. 
Good references. Address No. 3875. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 17 
years in spinning room. now employed 
as second hand in 35.000 spindle room: 
age 28, married, sober, reliable and 
church member. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3862. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
spooling or twisting. Age 29. married. 
10 years on spinning. Can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 3863. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. or 


both. Age 35, married, practical carder 
and spinner snd ean furnish fine ref- 
erences as to character and ability. Ad- 


dress No. 3864. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spiuning, can give good ref- 
erences as tc character and § ability. 
strictly soher now employed but have 
rood reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 3865 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
experienced on drills and sheetings: also 
eolored goods. Can give Al references. 


Address No. 3867. 

WANT position as carder or spinner. or 
hath. Experienced and reliable man. 
who can produce good results. Good 
references. Address No. 3868. 

WANT position as superintendent, now 


employed as such, but wish to change; 
4 years in present place, 8 years as car- 
der and spinner or both warp and hos- 


iery yarns, 5 years as spinner. been in 
mill over 25 years, thoroughly under- 
stand all processes from picker room 


to winding and twisting. 
edge of 
No. 


Good knowl- 
and electricity. Address 


WANT position as overseer spinner. at $30 
weekly or more, now employed in good 
mill, practical and experienced man. 
Best of references. Address No. 3870. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver: long practical expérience, and 
can produce quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Address No. 3871. 


WANT position as overseer weaving: 12 
vears on heavy duck, 14 years as over- 
seer on sheetings, drill, osbaurgs, grain 
hag, tubing and rope machines: am 48. 
Can change on short notice. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3872. 


WANT position as agent superintendent 


or manager of Southern mill on white 
work. Would be interested in buying 
Ss tock. Can furnish best of references 


_ can show results. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. now 
running 800 looms and giving satisfac- 
tion; familiar with colored checks. cham- 
brays, many other lines; age 39, mar- 
ried, good references. Address No. 3877. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; age 
29, married, I. C. A. graduate, experi- 
enced on plain and fine work including 
all kinds of cotton towels and special- 


—. Good references. Address No. 
f« 


W ANT position as superintendent: 28 
years experience in mill, have held pres- 
ent place as superintendent for & years, 


reasons for wanting to 

change. sest of references 

Address 

WANT position as supt. of yarn mill, or 
carder and spinner. Now employed as 
carder. Can furnish good references to 


show my record. Address 


WANT position as carder in 


No. 3881 


large mill, or 


supt, of small yarn mill: 20 vears as 
carder and spinned; mostly in carding 
and assistant supt. Now 


employed as 


carder and assistant supt. Good refer- 


ences Address No. 8882?. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. or 
oth. Practical man of long experi- 


ence; have excellent 
dress No. 3882 rences 


WwW ANT position as supt. or weaver long 
experience in good mills, excellent ref- 


erences to show charact a bility 
Address No. $888, Ability. 


WANT position as supt. of spinning mill, 
practical experienced man of g00d abil- 


ity 
A ind can get results. Address No. 


WANT position as supt. and man 
small or medium mill, or 
large, good paying weave 
cellent references. 


ager of 

overseer of 

room. Ex- 
Address No. 3885. 


WANT position as master 


mechanic; 20 
years experience, now employed good 
references to show e wring 


xcellent past rec- 


ord. Addrss. No. 3886 


WANT position as carder and spinner or 


both or supt 25 

years in mill 18 as 
Ne i i d, ha ve family. Add oe 


WANT position as s 


preferred experienced and _ reliable 
gens Can come on short notice. Best 
of references. Address No. 3888 


Pinner, white work 


WANT position as overseer 
now employed as such 
faction, but wish larger place. Married 
good habits, reliable and competent. 
Good references. Address No. 3889 . 


of spinning, 
and giving satis- 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced spinner, practical and capable 
good character and habits, best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3890. 


WANT position as supt. or would take 
carding or spinning. Good references 
to show an excellent past record and 


good results. Address No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 


large mill, or Supt. of sm 

vill, all or medi 
size mill. Long experience in ‘ood 
mills; good manager of help. First class 
references. Address No. 3892 


WANT position as supt. of small mill 
with opportunity of investing in mill 
and advance. Long experience as over- 
seer, good character, inventor and own- 
er of patent that will be of great value 

to mill equipped to use waste sock. 

Patent would give mil! big advantage 

in manufacture of twine, rope and simi- 

lar products. Would take stock for en- 
tire amount of pattern and invest small 
amount in addition, or would consider 

new mill, Address No. 3893 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience on both steam and elec- 
tric work, 14 years in mill shops, good 
references. Address No. 3895. 

WANT position as supt., assistant supt., 
carder or spinner, mule or ring frames, 
zood man of long experience, best oF 
referen-es. Address No. 3894. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ADDING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parkse-Cramer Co. 
SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 
. Sweeney 
AUDITORS. 
Scott, Charniey and Co. 
Geo. H. Adams Co. 
AL BONE— 
Roessier & Haasiacher. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Sirrine & Co., J. E 


ASH HANDLING 
Link-Belt Comp = 4 

AUTOMATIC FEED FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
s. K. F. Industries, ine. 


BALLERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 


BALLERS 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

BALING PRESSE 
Economy Baler Co. 


BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill. 
John Young. 


BANKS 
Bank of Charleston 
Charleston Security Co. 
Charieston Trust Co. 


ZEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN- 
ERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BEAM HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEAMS (All Stee!) 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER 
Mvatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Rolier Bearing Co. 

Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. Sons 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymeser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
& Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Seyde! Chemica! Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BELTING— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 
Edward R. Ladew Company 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELT LACING 

Fiexible Stee! Lacing Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link- Belt Com < 

Morse Chain | 
BELTING CEMENT— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 
SZENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

J. B. Ford Company 
BOBBINS— 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
ourtney, The Dana &., Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

BOBBINS AND SPOOLS 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BOX ES— 

Jennings Mfg. Co. 

Wilts Veneer Co. 

BOX SHOOKS— 


Co. 


Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Witte Veneer Co. 
BRUSH ES— 


Atianta Brush Co. 

BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

BOILERS (STEAM)— 

Edge Moor tron Co. 

BOILERS (WATER TUBE)— 
Edge Moor iron 

BRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 

CALCULATING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 

CALENDARS 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
6. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 


CALENDER ROLLS 

5. F. Perkins and Son, 
CARDS— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
CARD BANDS 

Arthur S. Brown Mfg. 
CARD CLOTHING— 

Ashworth Bros. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronefield Bros. 
Cc. Entwistie Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES . 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH PILERS 
B. F. Perkins and Son, 


CLOTH PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington and Sons Ltd. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers and Slashers) 
T. C. Entwistie Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS - 
Catlin & Co. 

COMPUTING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine C ». 


CHLORIDE OF LIME 


CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
J. B. Ford Company 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkall Works, 
CLEANING DEVICES— 
R. P. Sweeny 
CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P. Sweeney 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 


COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaitmers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moilstening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


CONES, PAPER— 

Southern Novelty Ce. 
CONE BELTS 

Arthur S. Brown Co. 
CONVERTERS 

Liberty Textile Corp. 


CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

CUOLERS (AIR)— 

See Humidifying Apparatus. 


COTTON— 
Hambley & Co. 
Cc. F. Jones & Co., 
Bradshaw-Roberson Cotton Co. 
J. L. Bussey & Co. 
Gray-Barkley Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie & Co. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co. 
Wilkins & Gibson. 
Wm. & York Wiison. 
Cotton Co. 
H. Wolfe & Co. 

& Howile. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co. 
Lineberger Gros. 
Tanner & Jones. 

omo, F. J., & Co, 

liver & Houghton. 
Eblin & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. Entwistle .Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Rin —_— Co. 
Roy & Son. 
Saco- Lowell 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolthurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Borne, ond Co. 
Arabo!l 
Bosson 

Klipstein & 
Seyde! Chemical The 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Inc. 


Co. 


inc. 


Inc. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell me. 
Whitin Machine 

COUPLINGS, SHA 
Wood's, T. B., eas Co. 

CRANES— 

Link-Belt Company. 
DESKS, STEEL FA TORY— 
Lupton’ s, David, Sons Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina commend Co. 
Masury Young 
Seydel Chemica! Co., The 

DOBBY CHAIN— 

Chain Co. 

Ox ES— 

ers Fibre Co. 

DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

DOORS. STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll 
ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 
DROP WIRES 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Moseberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
| & Son Co., B. S. 

hurst Machine. Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, 8B. F., & Sons, Inc. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. Ii. du Pone Nemours Co., 
stein Co., A 
Metz, H. A., & Co 
Nationa! Aniline 4 Chemica! Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
Seyde!l Chemica! Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


ELECTRIC BLOWERS 
Clements Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 


ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. 
Link-Belt Cimpany. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
Standard Elect: te Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Fuse Mfg. Co. 

ELEVA RS— 

Link-Belilt 

ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 

See Portable Elevators. 


ENGINEERS, MILL— 
——See Architects and Mill Engineers. 


Inc. 


Co. 
Co. 


ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 
— 
Allis-Chalimers 


a Wet 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 

See Electric; also Ventilator. 

FEED WATER PUMPS— 

Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FENCES— 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES—(lIron and Wire) 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., inc. 


FINISHING MACHINERY 
&. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., 
FLOOR CLEANERS 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLOOR CLEANERS 
Poland Soap Works 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Worke. 


inc. 
inc. 


Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. 
ATES 


Co. 


Anchor Post Iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT 

Link. Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 

Eureka iron Works. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Budd Grate Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 

Masury-Young Company. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Swan & Finch Co. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 

MACHINES— 

Roy, B. S., & Son Co. 
GRID BARS— 

Atherton Grid Bar Co. 

Brown-St.-Onge Co. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 


HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 


 HEODLES AND FRAMES— 


Garland Mfg. Co 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L.. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 


HUMIDIFYING AND AIR 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 

Grinnell! Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Perks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 

American Molstening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Tolthurst Machine Co. 

INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 

KIERS— 

Wm. Allen Sons Co. 

KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Brinton, H., Co. 

Hemphill Company. 
Hepworth, John ~ & Co. 

KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needie Company. 
Torrington Co. 

Wilitams, Chauncey A. 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 

LAMP GUARDS 
Flexible Stee! Beltin 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY: 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT — 

E. S. Draper. 

LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

LOOM 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The. 

LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

LOOM DROP WIRES 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

LOOM HARNESS— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. 

LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 


CONDITION. 


Co. 


Masury-Young Co. 
N. Y. N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 

U. S. Ol! Co. 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., | 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth ard Sons Co 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PAINT— 


E. gu Pont de Nemours 4 Co.., 

Howland and Co., 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 


inc. 
Inc. 


| | 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


METERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

MILL ARCHITECT 
——See Architects. 

MILL CONSTRUCTION— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

MILL LIGHTIN 

See Lighting. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon Saddle Co. 
Garland ~ 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & ~ Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 

MOTORS— 

ad 5. & Sons Co. 


Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
& Finch Co. 
& N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Scydet Co. 
U. S. Ol! Co 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf. Jacques & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PAINTS— 


Atiantic Paint and Varnish Works, Inc. 


Carolina Speciaity Co. 


E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadeworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lee s, David, Sons Co. 
Ts— 
iggers 
PERBORATE at's sSODA— 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garitand Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
Grinnell Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
PIPING (Duster and Conveyer) 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
CLEANER— 

Sw 

PORTABLE ooo 
Link-Belt Compan 
POWER TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain og 
Wood's, T. B.. Son 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 

(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Worke. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
PULLEYS, CAST !RON— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 

Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 
Ailis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

QUILLERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
RING TRAVELERS— 
raveler Co. 
RING ING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Sace-Lowel!l Shops. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hassiacher. 


RECEPTACLES 

Economy Baler Co. 
RAILINGS (tron) 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 


ROLLS— 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiver Co. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ROOF ING— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 


ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 

T- B., Sons Co. 

ROVING "CANS AND BOXES— 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— 
Whitin Mach._ae Works. 
Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 

BADDL 


LES-~ 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
SALT 
Myles Sait Company. 


SANITARY EQUIPMENT-—- 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SAN ARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sone Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS 
Nichols Co. 
SELLING AGENTS FOR SOUTHERN 
MILLS 


Liberty Textile Corp. 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


— —See Power Transmission Machinery. 


SHELL ST'TCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. MeCausiand & Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkall Works, Inc. 
SHUTTLES 

David Brown Co. 

Lestershire Spoo! & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Ce. 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Williams Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 

Allen, Chartes R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
SINGEING MACHINERY 

H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 

Borne, ee Co. 

Bosson Lane. 

4. E. Staley Mtg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Drake Corporation. 

Hawley’s Laboratories 

United Chemical Products Co. 

John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seyde! Chemical Co., The 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Jacaues, Wolf & Co. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Co. 

Besson & Lane. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
Seyde!l Chemica! Co.. The 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


SKEWERS— 
U. &. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana §&., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
David Brown Co. 


SKYLIGHTS 

J. N. McCausland and Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SLASHER HOODS— 

R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 

McCausland, J. N., & Co. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co 

Seydel Chemica! Co., The 

United Chemica! Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 

Borne, Scrymeser Co. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsvilie Spinning Ring Co. 

SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

sTARCH— 

See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Penick and Ford, Ltd. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPOOLERS— 
WINNING TAPE— 
John B. You ng: 
American Tex lle Banding Ce. 


SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S&S. Bobbin & shuttle Co. 
Dana S&.. Co. 
Jordan Mfg 
Walter L. Co. 
— See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SODA ASH— ~ 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
. P. Sweeney 
TANKe— 
G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
John B. Young. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
TESTERS 
6. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TEMPLES— 

Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 

TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 
Perkins, inc. 

TRANSFER 
Kaumagraph Co. 

TRANSMISSION BELT— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 
Baltimore Beiting Co. 
Chariotte Leather Belting Co. 

TRANSMISSION ty RY— 
Allis- Mt 
East Jerse 


Tolhurst Works. 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 

Vogel, Jos. 


A., Co. 
TOO CABINETS AND STANDS, 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 

G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)— 

Cyclone Motors Corporation. 
TUBES, PAPER— 

Southern Novelty 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 

American Molstening Co. 


VENTILATING FANS 
6. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
SEPARATORS— 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Mfg. Co 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Atlantic Paint and Varnish Works, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., inc. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Poland Soap Works. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Atiantic D 
Sosson & Lane. 
Marston, P. 
Klipstein, , & Co. 
Metz, H 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 
Jacques. Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfo. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
J. N. MeCaustand and Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
V/OOD PRESERVING 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
YARNS— 

Fiorsheim, H. A. 

Gray-Separk Millis. 

Erwin Yarn Agency. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 

Mauney-Steele Company. 
YARN PRESSES 

Economy Baler Co. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


Transmission Lines 
105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


Better opened cotton and better running 
work with improvement in quality by the 
MURRAY COTTON CLEANING AND 
OPENING MACHINE. 


formation and as to present users. 


Write us for in- 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


—A— 
, 11 West 4th Bt., 


Adans, Geo. H. Co Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Allen, Cnas. R., Charieston, 8. C. 

Wm. Allen Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Milwaukee, Wis 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


American Moistening Co., 


American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
American Textile Banding Co., Philade:- 
hia, Pa 
Post Iron Works, New York. 
Arapo! Mf Co., New York. 
Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Arnold Hoffman and Co., Providence, R. |. 
Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 
Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 


Atherton 
R. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta Brush Co., 
88 Ames Bullding, 


Atiantic Dyestuff Co., 
Boston, Mase 


Bank of Charleston, 
Arthur 8S. Brown, Tilton, N 

Brown, The David, Oe., Lawrence, Mass. 
J. L. Bussey & Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Bahnson Co., Winston- Salem, N. 


Charleston, 8S. C. 


Borne, Serymser Co., 580 South St., New 
York. 

Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Barber Co:man Co., Rockford, Il. 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 
Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co., Greens- 
boro, N. © 
Brinton, H., C O., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. L 
Budd Grate Co., 2011 E. Hagert St., Phila- 
deiphia, Pa | 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co., Phila- 
Carrier Engineering C orp., New York. 
Carolina Specialty Co., *harlotte, 


Broadway, New York 
Co.. Charleston, 8S. C. 


345 
‘urity 


Catlin & Co., 
Charleston Se: 


‘tharlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, C. 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIL. 

Clements Mfg. Co., 621 Fulton St., Chica- 
go 

Coker Cotton Co, Hartsville, 8S. C. 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 


Collins Bros. Machine Co.. Pawtucket, 
R 


Cooper & Griffin, Greenville, 5. C. 

Corn ,’roducts Refining Co., New York. 
Courtney Co., Dana 8S., Chicopee, Mass 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 


cester. Mass. 
Joseph L. Davidson, 225 N. Second St., 
Phiincelphia. 
imxen Crucible Co., Jersey City, 


Joseph 
N 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 
R. 

6. Draper, ll E. Fifth St., Charlotte, 
N. 

Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 


Dronsfield’'s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner St., 
Boston, Mass 
Va. 


Drake Corporation, Norfolk, 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
Economy Baler Co., ann Arbor, Mich. 


ige Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 
T.-C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain. Conn. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4699 Lexing- 


ton St., Chicago, Il! 
Fiorsheim, H. A., 225 Fifth Ave... New 
York. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte. Mich. 


Franklin Process Co., Providence. R. I 
Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 


Grant Leather Corporation, 


Kingsport 


Tenn. 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co., 
Mass. 
Garland Mfg. Co., Saco., Me. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., 


Worcester, 


Greenville, 


S 
Grinnell Co., Providence, R. I. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co., Lincolnton. N. C. 
Hambley & Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
“= —— ts C orp., 44 E. 52nd St., New 
or 


Hawley’s Laboratories, Charlotte, N. C. 
— & Co., Inc., 57 Worth St., New 
or 

Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. IL. 

Hepworth, John W. & Co., Lehigh Ave. 
and Mascher S8t., Philadelphia, Pa 

John Hetherington and Sons, Ltd., 10 High 
St.. Boston. Mass 

Arnold Hoffman Co., Providence, R. 1. 


Hollingsworth, J. D., Greenville, 8S. C. 


Hopedale Mfg. Co.., Mass. 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 8. C. 
Hockaday Co., Chicago, Ill. 

York. 
C. F. Jones & Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Johnson & Howie, Monroe, N. ' 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga 
Internationa! Chemical Co., Philadelphia, 


ra. 


Jennings, Mfg. Co., Thomasville, N. C. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co., 88 Broad St., New 

209 W. 38th St., New 


Kaumagraph Co., 
York. 

Keever Starch Co 

Klauder- Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Klipstein & Co., A., New York. 


sreenville, S. C. 


Ladew Co., 428 Broadway, New 
Cotton Co., 


Lane & Co., New York 
& Company, Boston, 
Liberty Texti'e Corp., 16 Thomas 
New York 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Lowell Shuttle Co., 
Link-Belt Company, 
phia, Pa. 
Lineberger Bros., 
Lupton, David, 


Edward R. 
York. 

Lesser-Goldman 
N. C 

Lawrence 


Charlotte, 


Mass. 
st., 
Boston, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Nicetown, Philadel- 


Lincolnton, N. 
Sons., nec., 'p hiladeiphia. 
Mitchell Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
712 Whitney Bidg., New 


James E 
Myles Salt Co., 


Or'eans, La. 
Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. L. 
Marston Co., Juhn P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 


Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Mason Tire and Rubber Co., Kent. WU. 

Mill Devices Co., Durham, N. C. 


Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 

J. N. McCausland Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Metz & Co., A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York. 

Monroe “alculating Machine Co., Wool- 

worth . ew Yor 

Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, New York. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Cor., Attleboro. 

National Lead Co., New York 

or Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wi'ming- 
ton, Ded 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Nichols Mfg. Co., Asheville, N. C. 


Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, Mass. 


Page Fence and Wire Products Associa- 


B. 


tion, 215 N. Michigan st., Chicago. 
H. Parker & Co., Gastonia, 'N. Cc. 


Penick and Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 9% Leenard St., 


New York. 


Parks-Cramer Co., Fitcenouarg, mass. 

Walter lL. Parker ‘Co., Lowell, Mags. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Central 
Falls, R. I 

B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 

R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 

Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 


Mass. 


Rose, Geo. M., Jr. Charlotte, N. C. 


Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 


Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, 


Sanders, 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 


Scott, Charniey and Co., 
Seydel Chemica! Co., 


Si 


Southern 
Southern 


Southern 
N. C. 
Southern 
N. C. 
Stafford Co.., 


Staley Mfg. Co 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., 


709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 
Mass. 


Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. 
Charlotte, N. 
Inc., New York. 
Charlotte, 
Jersey City, 
J. E.. Greenville, 8. C. 

Railway, Charlotte, N. 
Textile Machinery Co., 


Spindle & Flyer Co., 
Textile Banding Mill, 
The, Readville, Mass. 


A. E., Decatur, Ill. 
Richmond, Va. 


C. 


N. J. 


Green- 


K F Industries, 
rrine, 
ville, 8. 


Charlotte, 
Charlotte, 


Finch Co., 522 Fifth Ave., New 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co... Meridian, Miss. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Tripod Paint Co., 68 N. Broad St., At- 

lanta, Ga. 


United Chemical 
City, N. J. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 
Providence, 

U. 8. Oil Co., 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 

Winding Co., 


Swan & 
York. 


Products Corp., Jersey 
57 Bddy St., 
Providence, 


Providence, R. 1. 


Universal Boston, Mass. 


Vogel Co., Jos. A., Wilmington, Del. 
44 Leonard St.. 


—W— 
Ridley Watts and Co., 


New York. 

Wilson. Wm. and York, Chariotte, 
J. H. Williams Co., Millbury, Mass. 
L. S. Watson Co., Millbury Mass. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston, 
Wolfe, H. H., & Co., Monroe, N. 
Wolf & Co., Ja ues, Passaic, N. J. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co., Chambersburg. 

Pa. 
Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., 

Mass. 

ville, Mass. 
Whitman & Son, Clarence, New York. 
Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, 8. C. 
Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N. H. 


Mass. 


Whitinsville. 
Whitins- 


Steel Heddle Mfz. Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. Wilts Veneer Co., Ric hmond, Va 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. John B. Young, Lawndale, Philadelphia, 
R. P. Sweeny, Greenville, 8S. C. Pa. 
Standard 
Size of the South 
Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 
THE SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. Nitro, W. Va. 
Sizings Softeners Finishings 
S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
OUR SPINNING RINGS---Souste 
“““DOUBLE FLANGE 
Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 
CENTRAL FALLS, R. L 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL “"HINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We 


use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville. 8. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Thursday, May 31, 1923. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for singie ano ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCO"§€S. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP S. WAR 
—Agents— 


Betablished 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Oldest in Years Youngest in Spirit 
Modern in Ideas _ Progressive in Methods 
‘“Service’’ Our Motto 
All kinds of 


Warp Dressing, Finishing Materials, Soaps 
Soluble Oils, Etc. 


Please Submit Your Problems to Us 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 
LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head. 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRESS, INC. 


“DAVID CLARK, PRESIDEN” 


22 w. TRADE sT PHONE 342 CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superwr- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint”’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive. 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 


Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FPREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Bullding 


Philadelphia ontrea 

New York San Francisco t. Loule 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 5 


We are glad to tell you that we now 
have here in Charlotte a new office 
building and repair shop of our own. 
The buildings are adjoining. We are 
able to rewind twice as many Lickers- 
| in and reclothe twice as many Flats as 

heretofore, because our equipment in 
| this shop is just doubled. 


With better working conditions, better 
light, double equipment and closer sup- 
ervision, we are prepared to give you 
the best possible workmanship, and the 
most prompt shipment of the lickers- 
in and flat repair work you send us. 


TRY THIS SERVICE 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


— 
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SOUTRERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Thursday, May 34, 1928. 


“We Know our Fibre Because we Make It” 


Style No l 
Roving Can. Patented 
rolled fibre top. Equip- 
ped with 6-in. seamless 
kicking band. Stee) bot- 
tom reinforced with 
steel ring. Style No. 2 
made with polished steel 
top. 


Seamless 


THE FIBRE MiLt EQUIPMENT THAT LASTS 


Combination Doffing Car. Hus Fixed Style Ne. 2 Warehouse Truck Steel ciad, lined 
and loose box Casters with self-oiling with Leatheroid Fibre. Steel over wood top 
wheels. All angles of box reinforced rim. Ribbed steel bottom band. Caster with 
with steel and fastened with solid self-olling wheels. 

rivets. 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 


1024 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SOLD BY SOUTHERN SUPPLY HOUSES 


121 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


Catalog Sent On Request 


Style No. 3 Mill or Fac- 
tory Box. Steel over wood 
and all angles reinforced 
with steel and fastened 
with Solid Rivets top rim. 
Metal cut-in handle. 
shoes with 
steel protecting 


Hardwood 
special 
corners. 


llustration of 


special 
steel protecting corner 
angle. 


78 Fifth Ave., New York 


Manufacturers of Complete Condenser Plants for Wool and Cotton 


Waste Yarns 


| 
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| 
ESTABLISHED i831 . 
TEXTILE MACHINERY = 
| 
va 
| Intermediate and Finisher Cards with Four-Bank Condenser 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
WRHITIN SVILLE,. MASS., U.S.A. 
SO OFFI. Be et 


